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INTRODUCTORY 

The story of this Prince Incognito may be 
found in old books that contain narratives of 
mysterious events in the eighteenth century. 
I read it with great interest as it is told in "The 
Wonderful Magazine," a publication issued in 
London about fifty years ago. 

The writer of the narrative seemed to waver 
in his judgment as to the main point of interest 
in the story, namely : Was the Prince a true 
prince, or an impostor? From the facts as he 
related them, from internal evidence, and from 
corroborative documents to be found in public 
libraries, I had no doubt that the young man 
in question was Ercole Rinaldo d'Este, the he- 
reditary Prince of Modena; but I never ex- 
pected to have made clear to me his motive for 
suddenly disappearing for two years from the 
eyes of the world in an island in the West In- 
dies, or the true inwardness of the mystery that 
he wove about himself; but the motive and the 
mystery have been elucidated through the dis- 
covery of a roll of old manuscript, which seems 
to have been confided to the wife of an ofllicer 
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who was the Military Governor of Gibraltar 
from 1746 to 1 75 1. She had apparently made 
some vain attempt to forward it to Doctor 
Bialla, a "Desert Pastor" from the South of 
France, supposed to be in exile among French 
Protestants in England. 

There can be no doubt that the Prince's va- 
garies and perversities must have been extremely 
exasperating to his family. His love of adven- 
ture, which had no outlet within the bounds 
in which his princely position placed him^ 
prompted him to seek new fields of action, new 
dangers to surmount, new difficulties to con- 
quer. Then too, he seems to have taken pleas- 
ure in defying the conventionalities in which he 
had been brought up as an Enfant de France, 
an Italian Prince, and a son of the church in 
which he had been baptized. Possibly some 
impressions of virtue received in very early life, 
a naturally refined taste, and a generous dispo- 
sition kept him from seeking relief, like other 
princes of his age, in debauchery. He appears 
to have interested himself in the victims of op- 
pression, whether that oppression was due to 
the cruel policy of government or to the exac- 
tions of an individual. His departure from the 
traditions of his house was not likely to be 
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INTRODUCTORY 

looked upon with favor by the heads of his 
family, and in the end it received its inevitable 
reward. 

Appended to the manuscript I found two 
printed scraps of paper. One had been cut 
from a Scotch newspaper, and was an extract 
from a letter written by a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy to Lady Gilchrist, his mother; it 
was headed, An Interesting Case of Self -Devotion. 
The other seems to have been cut from an 
obituary or biographical notice. I have seen 
nearly the same thing in the "Biograph Uni- 
verselle," and in another encyclopaedia. 

E. W. L. 
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THE PRINCE INCOGNITO 



CHAPTER I. 

ANTOININE BEGINS HER STORY. 

TT was 1747, the year that preceded the 
rest that has been secured to Europe by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The persecution of 
our people in the Cevennes, — I mean the per- 
secution of the French* Protestants in Langue- 
doc, — which had lulled a little from 1730 to 
1744, had been revived; for a demonstration 
made upon the coast of Provence by Austria 
and her Protestant allies against our King, then 
engaged in his struggle for the settlement of the 
Spanish Succession, had re -awakened at Court 
grave doubts as to our loyalty, and Versailles 
dreaded lest a new rising of the Camisards 
should break out in the Southern Provinces. 

A Synod, or great gathering of the pastors 
of the Desert, was appointed to take place 
secretly in a retired valley on the slope of one 
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THE PRINCE INCOGNITO 

of our mountains in the Cevennes. Thither 
flocked pastors of '^the Religion/' in all sorts 
of disguises. They travelled as peddlers, as 
shepherds, or as broken soldiers, for to be a 
Protestant pastor was death ; to harbor him or 
to listen to his preaching was, for women, im- 
prisonment for life ; for men, the galleys. 

Had the penal laws against us been rigidly 
carried out, life in the Southern Provinces of 
France could not have been endurable; but 
happily, our Catholic neighbors were more 
merciful than our rulers, and rarely informed 
against us, unless in cases prompted by revenge 
or jealousy. The latter was frequently excited 
by the superior success of Protestants in trade. 

Our worst enemies were the Intendants of 
the provinces, and the Bishops who stood with- 
in the circle of light that in Paris radiated from 
the throne. These men were courtiers who 
sought to recommend themselves to the King's 
favor by zeal against us, his loyal subjects, whom 
they accused of insulting the sovereign power 
of His Most Christian Majesty by holding 
opinions in religion that differed from his own. 

Not many days before the great gathering of 
pastors was to take place, my father and I were 
sitting one evening on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
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upon a plateau that commanded a grand view 
of the surrounding mountains. At our feet was 
the turf roof of our hut, or rather hiding place. 
It was built of stones, loosely piled one above 
another, the interstices filled in with moss, and 
the entrance was so masked by boughs and 
brambles that we flattered ourselves no stranger 
would suspect it to be a human habitation. 
Nevertheless, by some contrivance of pine posts 
and scaffolding, a low bedchamber had been 
constructed beneath the roof for my use, — a 
mere loft, — the entrance to which was by a 
rough stairway on the outside of the cabin. 

My father was the Pastor Bialla. In litera- 
ture he was called Doctor Ballius. He was 
known besides by many other aliases, and his 
writings had given him great reputation, not only 
in the Southern Provinces of France, but in 
other countries. His appearance was dignified 
and scholarly. He was dressed like a shepherd, 
but a small black skull cap covered his head, 
and his old Geneva gown was folded across his 
knees, for there had been early snow that year 
among our hills and the air was frosty. 

My father held in his hand a venerable field 
glass, given to him in one of his early exiles by 
a shipmaster in Holland. Its shagreen case 
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was now much worn, but it had done him good 
service, for many a time it had given him warn- 
ing of the approach of danger. I wonder if 
they took it from him in his imprisonment. 
Perhaps when he fell into the hands of the good 
Duke it was restored to him. That night, so 
long as light lingered on the landscape, he kept 
it earnestly fixed on the white thread of post 
road that traversed our valleys, now lost, now 
reappearing, as it rounded the foot-hills. 

I wore a peasant's dress, the dress proper to 
my rank being wholly unsuited to a wanderer 
seeking concealment among these hills. While 
my father sat silent, my attention was absorbed 
by innumerable tiny insects to which God had 
given life, which were swarming among the moss 
and lichens upon the log whereon we sat. 

"I can see nothing of him, Antoinine," said 
my father, laying his glass down on his knee; 
'^it was foolish and impatient, doubtless, to 
think that he would travel in the open day; and 
yet here, in the wilds of the Gevaudan, we feel 
ourselves so safe that we too often dispense with 
due precaution. But as the day of our assem- 
bling draws near, I have to meet some of our 
pastors in Council near Florae. I had hoped 
that some advice that I could lay before them 
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THE PRINCE INCOGNITO 

might be brought by M. Theophile from his 
distinguished uncle, — and I do not like to go 
away, my child, and leave you by yourself to 
receive this young man." 

"Something may have detained M. Theo- 
phile," I answered. "We know that he has 
safely reached Montpellier. Pray God he may 
not have been arrested, or — or — attacked by 
wolves 1 " 

It is too early for wolves," said my father, 
and a lone wolf is easily dealt with by a stout- 
hearted traveller. Thy brain, my child, is dis- 
ordered by fear of wolves — " 

"Oh, father," I interrupted, "if I might re- 
peat to you the dreadful stories Justine and 
Martin have told me about wolves!" 

"I fear," he said, "thou art unfit for this 
rough life, with its privations and its terrors. 
It is my most serious earthly care where to be- 
stow thee, should — " 

"Oh, father," I cried, "do not think of bid- 
ding me forsake thee! It is so sweet to honor 
God without concealment. I have longed so 
many years to be free, — to follow without fear 
my own convictions. Father, you do not know 
what pain it has been to me to repress every- 
thing I felt most strongly, — to have my heart 
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divided between my duty to the Religion and 
my longing to meet the wishes of those who 
had been kind and good to me. At last I am 
free, after seven years of constrained compli- 
ance with the forms of the Roman Church in 
Madame la Baronne de Rancy*s old Proven9al 
castle, where, but for the great goodness of Mon- 
sieur 1 'Abbe, who was softened in his youth to- 
ward our people when he was present at the 
execution of our martyr Roussel, things might 
have gone ill with me. The Abbe made me 
conform outwardly, saying that my compliance 
was due to those who sheltered me, and that I 
must not bring them into trouble; but he never 
tried to coerce my conscience, saying only, when 
I went to him in the confessional: 'Pray God 
— pray Him earnestly, my daughter. He will 
direct you rightly. He can enlighten you. He 
can take out of your heart all roots of bitterness 
or of carnal opposition to His will. Pray that 
your spirit may be open to receive all He may 
please to teach you/ And as I grew older, he 
would say: *I believe that your pastors have 
wandered from the faith as delivered to the 
Apostles and as it is now fortified by the 
Church's teaching.* Then he would try to 
show me what he meant; but I held fast to 
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our cause. I fear I often grieved my kind old 
friend. He was a persecutor when the fires 
were first kindled in Languedoc and martyrs 
laid down their lives in towns and villages for 
the sake of the Religion." 

"I hardly understand," said my father, "what 
made this good man so tolerant toward a little 
heretic placed under his care for conversion." 

"He was first moved, I think, by hearing me 
sing to myself a ballad — a complaint e^ about 
the death of Roussel. Tears streamed down his 
face as I sang it, and he often asked me to sing 
it again, when we were quite alone. You know 
the complaintey father, my poor mother taught 
it me during our wandering in the Wilderness, 
before those cruel soldiers tore me from her 
arms to be brought up in the same faith as the 
King, When Roussel, a young proposant^ or 
student for our ministry, met his death at Mont- 
pellier in 1728, the Abbe was one of the four 
priests appointed to be present at his execu- 
tion." And here I began to sing the ballad : 

They brought him forth from prison ; they led him to the place 
Whence his soul was to return to the God who gave him grace; 
Bareheaded and barefooted, and around his neck a cord. 
They led him, chanting as he went the mercies of the Lord. 
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When he reached the fatal spot where the scaffold met his eye. 
The blessed Roussel raised his glance with thankfulness on high; 
He mounted up the ladder with calm and steady mien. 
For he saw the heavens opened, as Saint Stephen once had 
seen. 

When he stood upon the platform the words he spake were few : 
••Forgive them. Heavenly Father, — they know not what 

they do." 
Then turning to the hangman, •'! pardon thee," said he, 
••And all who may have done me wrong, whoever they 

may be.** 

So ended the short path of life our blessed Roussel trod ; 
Thus passed fi'om earth his happy soul to be received by God, 
To taste, with Him, celestial bliss in an eternal home. 
Lord, grant us all to die like him, if called to martyrdom ! 

"Yes, father," I said, after a solemn pause, 
for the complainte of Roussel always moved 
me, "the kind Abbe was always very good to 
me, and sometimes Madame la Baronne would 
say, half seriously, that if any one accused her 
of harboring a heretic, she should point out 
to him that the little heretic cousin confided to 
her care was the pet lamb of the family confes- 
sor. He said if I chose obstinately to remain 
a heretic, I must do so until God should en- 
lighten me in answer to his prayer; he dared 
not coerce me. But he warned me, for Ma- 
dame la Baronne's sake, to avoid all display of 
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my heretical sentiments. Six months ago he 
died; — a holy death, though tinged with super- 
stitions. Then when a new Abbe was to come 
into the family, Madame la Baronne grew afraid 
of harboring me. She was going to send me to 
a convent; but, father, by some means that you 
have not confided to me, you managed to de- 
liver me from my terror of such custody. Do 
not believe I have ever been a renegade to the 
Religion, in spite of my conformity to forms 
practised by those about me. Do not think 
that I feared suffering for the sake of con- 
science. I only feared to compromise my cous- 
ins and the old man who was so good to me. 
But now I am here, let me stay wth you, 
father! I fear no dangers." 

I was most anxious to persuade him of this, 
for I could see that he was troubling himself on 
my account, and that his security and that of all 
our co-religionists was more and more precari- 
ous, as every hour increased the fury of our 
persecutors. 

"My child," he answered, "I am a rude 
guardian for one who has been brought up ten- 
derly within stone walls. I am a man who has 
lived seven years without female companionship, 
spending and being spent in the Lord's cause. 
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You were torn from our arms to be brought 
up in the King's religion. Death saved your 
mother from a fate that would have been worse. 
You were taken in charge by Madame de 
Rancy, your mother's cousin and early play- 
mate, who used all her influence at court to 
have you confided to her care, with the under- 
standing that you should be brought up in her 
faith, as one of her own family. Alas!" he 
went on, "how bitterly we grieved for you! 
Your mother drooped and faded from that 
hour; yet she followed me courageously into 
exile, through a thousand dangers. It was 
after your departure that we sought means to 
cross the frontier. I went first. She dressed 
herself in boy's clothes and followed me, in the 
train of M. le Marquis de Guiscard, one of our 
people, though he was a Nicodemus, afraid to 
confess his faith in open day." 

"Did my mother disguise herself in a boy's 
dress?" I asked, in some surprise. 

" Many holy women found themselves ob- 
liged to wear it," said my father. 

"I thought that to wear clothes of another 
sex was forbidden by the Scriptures," I said, 
looking down as I did so. 

"Beware, daughter," my father answered, "of 
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stretching too far the commandments issued to 
the Jews that they might keep themselves the 
Lord's peculiar people. God sanctions much 
in a case of necessity, that else might be un- 
seemly. Did not David take of the shewbread 
to feed his followers when he was making his 
escape out of the hand of persecuting Saul? 
And beware too, Antoinine, of casting blame 
even in the secret recesses of your heart, on a 
mother who was all purity and an example of 
wifely self-devotion. The wives of persecuted 
Huguenots would have sacrificed anything save 
their religion, to follow their husbands. A pure 
wife who so devotes herself need fear nothing 
for her honor." 

Then came a pause. 

"You are named Antoinine," he said, "after 
Antoine Court, our great leader, the foster 
father of the Church of the Elect here in the 
Wilderness. He is head of the Protestant 
University at Lausanne, where we educate our 
pastors. M. Theophile Court, whom I am so 
anxiously expecting, is this great and good 
man's nephey^. He is a young man, brave as 
concerning the faith, learned in Greek and He- 
brew, and bids fair, as I am told, to be our 
standard bearer when age and infirmity shall 
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compel me and his uncle to lay our banners 
down. M. Antoine Court has written to me 
that his nephew is active and stout-hearted; I 
hear that he is even goodly to look upon. As 
yet I know not whether he designs to cast in his 
lot here with his brethren in the Wilderness, or 
if he will settle as a pastor among our exiles in 
Switzerland or Holland. If — " 

Here my good father paused, but, having 
made up his mind to speak his thoughts out 
fully, he went on: "My daughter, I think it 
well that, as soon as an occasion offers, you 
should have the protection of a younger man 
than I am, — a young man I mean, who will be 
to you a husband. I have written my mind 
concerning this to Antoine Court. Perhaps his 
young nephew, M. Theophile, may have been 
pointed out by Providence, and prepared like- 
wise by his uncle to see thee in very truth with 
the eyes with which Jacob looked on Rachel. 
I cannot say how this may be, but if — if — I 
say again — " 

"But," I cried, when I perceived his mean- 
ing, "but, father, my mother was of noble 
birth; Antoine Court and his family belong 
only to the bourgeoisie. My mother never 
could have desired such a marriage. My father, 
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you yourself belong to the petite noblesse. — My 
mother had eight quarterings. The noble 
family of de Rancy — " 

Here I was stopped by a look of astonish- 
ment, almost of consternation, on the face of 
my father. It is possible that he had so long 
lived in close connection with Christians of all 
conditions, that he had forgotten these things. 
They were paramount in the Castle where I 
had lived. He looked almost as if he had been 
struck in the face by the hand of his child. 

He was himself of the petite noblesse de 
province^ which seemed but a poor distinction 
in the eyes of those who were noble by race, 
but it entitled its possessor to many privileges. 
When he married my mother, a convert to the 
Religion, the misalliance was by both deemed 
unimportant, seeing that they were animated by 
an exalted faith and a passionate devotion to 
each other. They were married by one of the 
grand old Desert pastors in 1723, while per- 
secution was still furious in the Cevennes. The 
ceremony was performed in the presence of 
three thousand Protestant worshippers, as- 
sembled among the caves and boulders of the 
everlasting hills. Unless the married pair pro- 
fessed conversion to the State Religion, the 
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marriage could not be registered in France, and 
the children born of it were not legitimate by 
civil law. This is the most cruel of the oppres- 
sions under which we have groaned since the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, an 
oppression not relaxed in any part of France 
except in Alsace, where the civil rights of Pro- 
testants have been secured by treaty. 

Under this cruel regulation, marriages in a 
population of two millions of loyal French- 
men — marriages that have been blessed by our 
own pastors, and that God has surely smiled 
upon — are void in courts of justice. No prop- 
erty can pass legally to the children of such 
marriages, and although I have heard that it is 
considered infamous by Catholics in good so- 
ciety to take extreme advantage of the law in 
such cases, many heirs are not restrained by 
public opinion, and the offspring of such mar- 
riages are constantly disinherited. 

The sentiments that I uttered concerning the 
bourgeoisie and the noblesse had become second 
nature to me in the household of my cousin, 
and I was as much surprised by the evident 
perplexity my outbreak caused my father as 
he probably was by my explosion. 

No one had ever told me to modify or to re-' 
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press such sentiments. To hold them was as 
much a part of my honor as to hold firmly to 
my religion, and now my instinct told me that 
I had dashed my convictions against a rock; 
that they were not part of the social creed held 
by my new-found father; that he stood by 
many degrees nearer to the bourgeoisie than the 
noble family of de Rancy had ever done, and 
that these sentiments, dear to me as my life, he 
disapproved and disowned. 

He only said, however, after a brief silence, 
as the sun, sinking in the west, tinged the 
snow- peaks in the east with rosy flushes: "It 
grows cold, my daughter; we will go to rest. 
To-morrow, let us hope, will bring us the 
young man. If he come during the night, you 
need not rise. I trust he will not delay his 
coming, for to-morrow I must start to meet 
some of our pastors and arrange with them pre- 
liminaries for our great Assembly." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WILD BEASTS OF THE ofVAUDAN. 

\X^HAT I now tell came to my knowledge, 
as it were, secondhand. When the pink 
light that succeeds sunset among the hills had 
faded from the snow-peaks, and dark night was 
rapidly coming on, three men and a boy were 
making their hasty way by cow-paths and goat- 
tracks among the bare highlands of the North 
Gevaudan, the stronghold of our Camisards 
about seventy years before. The wild excite- 
ment of those times, bred among half-instructed 
enthusiasts by persecution, led to prophesyings, 
to ravings, and then to denunciation of all Cath- 
olics ; occasionally also to fierce and cruel acts 
of savage reprisal. These things laid the sober- 
ness and loyalty of Protestants in the Cevennes 
open to suspicion, and it became the object of 
such religious leaders as Paul Rabaut, Antoine 
Court, and my father, to remove this stigma of 
disloyalty from our people; to teach them to 
render unto Caesar the things that were Caesar's, 
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and to impress on them in every reli^ous ex- 
hortation attachment to the person of the King, 
and their duty, in all matters that concerned not 
their faith, to show submission to his authority. 

The party I have mentioned were making 
their way when the sun set, along a valley skirt- 
ing the monarch of our mountain range, the 
Lozere. It was a valley sheltered between low 
foot-hills, with white rocks which cropped up 
here and there among the scanty turf and brush- 
wood. White patches lingered under the rocks 
and in the hollows, the remains of a light snow 
that had fallen prematurely that year among our 
mountains and had replenished every streamlet 
that ran among the hills. 

The party had slept at the Pont de Mont- 
vert, made memorable as the scene of the dire 
vengeance executed by the Camisards upon the 
Abbe de Chayla, who was murdered beside the 
fountain of the village, after the indignant 
Camisards had dragged forth from his house 
their own unhappy relatives and friends, whom 
he was cruelly torturing in his zeal for his 
church — one can hardly say for his religion. 
The strange part of the story is that de Chayla 
was in his early days a devoted missionary to 
the Chinese, at whose hands he endured bar- 
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baric tortures, narrowly escaping martyrdom. 
The effect of this experience was quite the re- 
verse of what might have been expected. " Do 
unto others what has been done unto you" be- 
came his motto, and on his return to France 
he devoted himself to the task of reclaiming 
Camisard heretics after the fashion that had 
failed to make him change his religion. 

The party were on their way from Mont- 
pellier to Florae; but rumors of the General 
Assembly and of pastors assembling in the hills 
had caused gendarmes and soldiers to be sent 
out upon our roads to intercept and question 
travellers. In hopes of avoiding any meeting 
with these men they had quitted the post- road, 
and under the guidance of a peasant lad, who 
goaded a small mule loaded with their baggage, 
they were making their way as the crow flies, 
across the Desert country. 

As I have said, there were three men in the 
party. One was on foot. He was dressed like 
a wandering merchant, with a pack upon his 
shoulders, a staff pointed with iron in his hand, 
and stout shoes for mountain walking. The 
other two men were on horseback; one of them 
was an elderly man, with a very bloodless face 
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and somewhat stern features; the other, who 
wore a sword and a semi- military dress, was 
very young, very handsome, very soldierly, and 
showed then, as he showed always, a singular 
grace of carriage. The animals they rode had 
been hired at Montpellier, and were little horses 
of the country, ill qualified to show off the 
horsemanship of the young rider or the martial 
seat of the elder man. The party were press- 
ing on as fast as the difficulties of the way would 
permit, for they were anxious to gain the high 
road before being shut in by darkness. 

From time to time a distant noise fell on their 
ears, hr back along the goat- paths they had 
travelled; a noise little heeded except by the 
horses, which started and quivered every time 
the wind bore it toward them. The men, none 
of whom were natives of the Cevennes, supposed 
that the noise proceeded from the fall of stones, 
or broken boughs far up on the mountains, but 
the boy began to look back anxiously from time 
to time, and at last urged them to hurry for- 
ward. 

"What is it, Rhodez?" asked the younger 
rider. 

Nothing — nothing, I think. Monsieur le 
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Comte," the boy answered; "I hope that it is 
nothing; only it is growing dark. Let us push 
forward." 

But the dull noise in their rear continued to 
increase. The peddler stepped back and ques- 
tioned the boy, who now had all he could do to 
hold on to the halter of the restive mule. Soon 
the noise was heard too plainly by every one of 
the party to be any longer ignored. At one 
moment it would swell into a prolonged note, 
then it would die away into a long low sound. 
But every time the note was sounded, it was 
nearer. 

"What is it. Monsieur Theophile?" said the 
younger man on horseback to the peddler. "Is 
it danger? Is it — wolves?" 

"They are a long way behind us yet. Mon- 
sieur le Comte," answered Monsieur Theophile. 
" We shall be safe, I think, when we have passed 
through yonder wood and are out upon the 
highway. Meantime, gentlemen, look to your 
pistols." 

The boy was now nearly as terrified as his 
pack mule. Too many stories of those wolves 
— called by the villagers les betes fauves du Gi^ 
vaudan — were told around peasants' hearth- 
stones in the Cevennes to permit him to be 
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ignorant of the greatness of the peril. The 
men mounted him upon the mule, that they 
might move on faster. 

"And yourself? — you are on foot, mon- 
sieur," said the leader to Monsieur Theophile. 

"I am a good mountaineer, I can keep up 
with your horses," was his reply, as he flung 
off his pack. 

"Now," he said, shaking his shoulders, "I 
can move more lightly. If needful, I can rest 
by catching hold of the tails of your horses. 
Let us think of nothing now but haste. Florae 
is two leagues off, but the road is straight. 
Take no thought for me. The place is not far 
distant where I told you I must leave you." 

Each man, as he rode on as briskly as the 
inequalities of the road would permit, got out 
his pistols, and in silence rammed down powder 
and ball. The boy's attention was absorbed by 
an endeavor to stick fast to the back of the ter- 
rified mule. The peddler alone found oppor- 
tunity to look behind him. On the brow of 
the hill that the party were descending when the 
howls of the pack met their ears, before they 
reached the valley, he saw a black mass moving 
against the sky. "I see them," he said, "but 
they are far off as yet." 
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A groan escaped the elder man, who up to 
this time had not spoken. He seemed spent 
and feeble. "The good God save thee, my 
brave boy," he murmured to the other horse- 
man. "I doubt not He will send thee help, 
and deliver thee to be a shield and buckler to 
His suffering people." Then he began to rein 
in his horse, as if to fall quietly behind the rest 
of the party. 

An oath — a wild and vehement camp oath, 
such as was seldom uttered in the religious sol- 
itude of those Camisard hills — broke from the 
Count. "Hear me, old man!" he said. "If you 
fall back to tempt your fate in the hope of sav- 
ing me from those devils of these hills, I shall 
fall back with you!" There was no time for 
more remonstrances. The young man laid his 
riding whip across the back of his companion's 
horse, and all the animals, who, indeed, needed 
little stimulus, bounded forward. But the ac- 
celerated pace strained the powers of the man 
on foot. 

On came the pack, some dozen hungry 
wolves, their dismal howls freezing the very 
life-blood of the boy, whose frantic mule was 
now in advance of the horses. 

Through a pine wood, dodging the low 
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branches of the trees, the party gained the post- 
road, and though they might now have moved 
more rapidly, the riders' consideration for the 
man on foot restrained them; yet the distance 
between pursuers and pursued was visibly de- 
creasing. Soon they distinguished several black 
spots moving on before the others. Not a 
house, not a tree of any size, was on the road- 
side. They were now crossing a bare stretch of 
moorland. The moon was rising. It made a 
silvery glimmer on the rocks and road. Far 
away among the hills upon their right, it shone 
upon my bed through the little opening in my 
chamber that served me for a window. 

The peddler became visibly exhausted. "Go 
on," he panted, "I will shift for myself. The 
good God be with you!" 

"No — no!" cried the younger man, "mount 
behind me. We will all be saved, or we will die 
together. Turn your mule, boy!" he shouted 
in a tone of command, "and jump off quickly." 
The voice in which he spoke was so peremp- 
tory that the lad, placed between two terrors, 
obeyed. In an instant a bullet rang through 
the air. The mule dropped on her knees. 

"Pick him up, Vittorio," cried the young 
Count in the same tone of command. 
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With a sweep of his long arm, bending from 
his saddle, the old man did as he was told. 
Then they passed onward. But the horses 
were very small, not used to a rapid pace, and 
fit only for mountain climbing. 

The horrible pack paused when they reached 
the body of the mule. "This will not do. Boy, 
do you know of no shelter near this place?" said 
the younger rider. It seemed hard to him to 
die ignobly, in the pride and flush of his young 
manhood, with the blood flowing with strength 
and power through every vein. 

The mule was quickly torn to pieces. Again 
the wolves came on, and were fast gaining on 
the travellers, who fancied they could almost see 
their greedy eyes, the gleam of their white teeth, 
their lolling tongues. Again a shot rang out, 
and a wolf fell. His comrades paused a moment 
to fight over his carcase. "They are more 
fierce than ever now they have had a taste of 
blood," said the boy Rhodez. 

The moorland was now passed ; the road had 
entered a dark gorge, with cliffs rising steep 
upon either side. 

** Let me down, if you please. I can easily 
scramble up that cliff," the boy panted. 
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"Cannot we all do it? Is there foothold?" 
cried the younger rider. 

"On the top of these rocks," said M. Theo- 
phile, "we may be safe. Now is our chance, 
before the wolves come on again. They will 
follow the horses." 

"If they attack us from the slope behind, we 
can set fire to the dry grass," cried the younger 
rider. "Come on, father!" (to Vittorio) "you 
and I have mounted a breach together before 
to-day." 

They flung themselves from their saddles. 
The boy went first, and proceeded to scale the 
cliff, clinging, like a cat, to bush and stone. 
But the old man, when they got him from his 
horse, fell almost inert upon the ground. 

"Rouse yourself, comrade," said the young 
man in a tone of stern authority. "If you 
perish, I perish. My fate shall be yours." 

This had its effect. Life rallied, as it were, 
for a last effort. Blood rushed again through 
the veins of the old soldien Exhausted as he 
was, he exerted all his strength, and went up 
the precipice, pushed and upheld by the Count 
and Monsieur Theophile. The horses galloped 
away with fresh fleetness, and the wolves in 
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fierce pursuit rushed past the men, now safe in 
their rocky refuge. 

"Thank God!" they all cried. Then Vitto- 
rio sank spent upon the top of the rock. He 
hardly breathed; his pulse beat very feebly. 
The peddler fell upon his knees and in a loud 
voice returned thanks to Heaven. Vittorio 
stretched out his hand to him, and as he grasped 
it, whispered some Protestant password. 

As the early hours of the night passed on, 
the discomforts of their situation impressed 
themselves on the party. They were on the 
top of a bare rock, the weather was cold, they 
had no food, they had no shelter, nothing that 
might revive the flickering spark of life in the 
now speechless man. The boy wailed and 
bemoaned himself. Being questioned, it was 
found that he feared his master at Montpellier 
would hold him responsible for the loss of the 
mule and horses. 

"Cheer up, I will pay everything," said the 
young leader, "though, sapristi! " he added, " I 
left all my bills of exchange in my mail, to be 
torn to pieces yonder by the wolves. For some 
weeks I may be a pauper. However, Rhodez, 
do not cry. Want of money, they sayj is the 
easiest sorrow for the good God to make up 
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to a Christian. I think the gold I still have 
about me is quite sufficient to pay for the supper 
of all your beasts of the Gevaudan, as you tell 
me you call the wolves." 

Presently the peddler drew him aside. 
** Monsieur le Comte," he said, **I am in a 
strait betwixt two, as the Apostle says of his 
own condition. I know of a refuge that cannot 
be very far off. I was making my way to it 
when this great peril came upon us, followed 
by our merciful deliverance. I think you must 
already know that I am not a peddler. I am 
one of the proscribed, a Protestant, a Swiss, a 
candidate for the Ministry, an aspirant for the 
honor of becoming in this Desert an officer Mn 
the army of the Lord." 

The Count nodded. " I made no inquiries at 
Montpellier, monsieur," he said, "concerning 
you. I was satisfied that my poor comrade, 
who is a Protestant, one of those they call the 
Waldenses, or Vaudois, knew who you were and 
what were your religious sentiments. I felt sure 
that you were a man of education, travelling in 
disguise, upon some errand connected with your 
Religion." 

"My name," said the other, "is Court. You 
may have heard of my uncle, Antoine Court." 
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"Assuredly," said the Count. "I know that 
a few years since, when the spirit of persecution 
somewhat lulled, he established a hundred and 
twenty Protestant churches in Languedoc; not 
temples, — those were forbidden, — but com- 
munities of Huguenots, governed by their own 
ecclesiastical laws. There is little that I do not 
know about your leaders, I have been kept 
informed upon such subjects by this dear good 
man, who though attending upon me as my 
servant, is my foster father. I was nurtured — 
if not born — in your religious faith, and you 
may count upon my sympathy and secrecy. 
Vittorio has been my faithful attendant for 
many years, and my best friend all my life. 
Even now, as you saw, he would have given 
himself to save me. If you know of any ref- 
uge where he might receive help. Monsieur 
Court, my best services for yourself, and I may 
add for those of your Religion (should it here- 
after be in my power to protect them) shall be 
yours." 

"I am bound by a solemn oath," said Court, 
"never to reveal the secret of the retreat that I 
am seeking, to any man who is not of the Re- 
ligion. I can find it, I think, by certain land- 
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marks which have been furnished me. The 
place shelters our pastors in distress, and has 
never been discovered by our enemies. It is at 
this moment the refuge of one of our most 
noted and influential leaders. You, Monsieur 
le Comte, as I judge from certain words that 
have fallen from your lips, are not of our Re- 
ligion." 

" Oh, a camp oath from a man in such a strait 
as this. Heaven will readily pardon." 

"Your pardon. Monsieur le Comte, but it is 
in straits like this that we most need the help 
of Heaven," said the young aspirant to the 
office of pastor. 

"If I am not of your Religion, Monsieur 
Court, I belong to no other," said the young 
Count. "Indeed I am in some sort a fugitive 
from the Inquisition. I am, as I may say, un 
peu philosophe. I pity your people; I even ad- 
mire them; I sympathize with their resistance 
to oppression; I am ready, as you have proved, 
to extend to them my protection. No man is 
so dear to me on earth as this Vittorio, who is 
a devoted Protestant. If I have any opinions 
about religion at all, they lean far more to your 
side than to that of your enemies. You may 
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therefore trust me with your secrets. On the 
honor of a gentleman, if not on the true faith of 
a Christian, I will not betray you." 

"Well, then," said the other, "there remains 
only the lad from Montpellier to be considered. 
Say, petioty* he called out to him, "can you 
sing us one of Marot's hymns?" 

The boy broke out at once into a strain 
with which Protestant confessors in Languedoc 
met their deaths triumphantly, in those days of 
persecution. 

"That is a test sufficient," said Court. "To 
sing» these psalms when walking on the highway 
or ploughing in the furrows dooms one of our 
Religion in Languedoc to the galleys. Nay, it 
is dangerous to teach children the psalms of 
Marot. Parents who do so incur imprison- 
ment. So then, my boy, you belong, as we do, 
to the Religion?" 

The boy grinned. "If these gentlemen are 
all of the Religion, and know the present pass- 
word," he exclaimed, "I can show them the 
haunt of Pastor Bialla." 

"Good, then," cried Court. "Monsieur le 
Pasteur is expecting me. Lead the way." 

Lifting the inanimate body ot Vittorio in 
their arms, the young men quitted the cliff, as 
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it were by the back door, descending easily by 
a gentle slope into a wood, and after three 
quarters of an hour's walk, for the most part a 
rugged and entangled climb, they reached the 
spot where my father and myself had sat and 
talked the night before. 

The boy was directed to knock on the 
wooden shutter of our hut, and to utter the 
password. The door was opened immediately 
by my father. 

"Monsieur le Pasteur, I am Theophilc 
Court," said that gentleman, "but I am not 
alone. We have been attacked by wolves." 

"And you bring with you a wounded man?" 
said my father. 

"He has not been wounded by the wild 
beasts of the Gevaudan, but stricken by the 
hand of God," was the answer. 

" Enter, and may the peace of God be upon 
you," said the pastor. 

Vittorio was laid upon the closet bed (the 
lit clos of the French peasantry) from which my 
father had just risen. 
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CHAPTER III. 



RINALDO OF ESTi. 



nn H E arrival of guests during the night had 
roused me from my sleep, for the boarding 
was slight between the loft in which I lay and 
the kitchen of the cabin. It was hardly dawn 
when voices near the foot of the outside stairs 
that led up to my sleeping place drew my at- 
tention. I looked through a chink in my wall, 
through which a star was shining, and heard the 
voice of a young man, whose face I could not 
see, and whose form I distinguished imper- 
fectly. 

"Will our sick brother live. Monsieur le 
Pasteur?" he said. 

My father had learned something of medicine 
during his early exile in Holland. "It is im- 
probable, my son," he answered, "but he may 
linger. There has been a great shock to a 
worn-out nervous system. His heart is affected. 
But the young man, my dear Monsieur Theo- 
phile, — he whom you call Monsieur le Comte, 
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— is he of our Religion ? We see few noble- 
men in the Desert except persecutors. Who is 
he? I ought to know." 

"He is Monsieur le Comte de Tarnaud. 
His father is a Field Marshal, now serving with 
our allied army in Italy. His accent is not pure 
French; I judge him to be a foreigner. He 
seems to me. Monsieur le Pasteur, a youth of 
good promise; one of those who, if not yet one 
of us, is not far from the kingdom of Heaven. 
His sympathies are all for our cause. He has 
promised us his protection, so far as it can be 
of use to our suffering people. He sings Ma- 
rot's hymns, for his voice joined with mine and 
that of the boy Rhodez last night upon the cliff, 
in singing praises to the Lord Jehovah. He 
says he learned these psalms, together with our 
doctrines, from our brother, his foster father, 
who lies yonder. If he is not yet sealed to us 
by profession of our faith, his heart is with us; 
and his social position — though he told me he 
is in disgrace with his father and his family and 
the Inquisition — may make him hereafter an 
important convert to our Reformed Faith. I 
trust it is not contrary to the spirit of Scripture 
to think of worldly things in this connection. 
Our pastor, Elie Rabaut, at Montpellier, made 
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me acquainted with our brother who lies yon- 
der. He told him I was bound to the Assem- 
bly of our people to be held in the hills, that 
I had no passport, and that if I were arrested I 
should run great peril. This man Victor, or 
Vittorio, spoke of me to Monsieur le Comte, 
his young master, who, though conscious that 
I was one of the proscribed, extended to me his 
protection and allowed me to travel in his com- 
pany. It is in consequence of this that he made 
a ditour over by-paths among the hills, to avoid 
the soldiery. Then our party was belated and 
attacked by wolves. Do you blame me?" he 
continued, after a slight pause, during which my 
father did .not answer him, "do you blame me 
for bringing these fellow-travellers to your hid- 
ing place in this extremity?" 

"No, my son, no!" replied my father. 
"You could not have done otherwise. The 
Lord will provide for our safety. He holds 
us in His hand. We could not have refused 
hospitality to our sick brother. As to the 
younger man, it may be he has been sent to us 
that we may do him good. We will pray that 
the Lord, before many days have passed, will 
take him away in safety. This day you and I 
must leave this place, for we are wanted at the 
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Synod; a few days hence we must be at the 
Assembly, and if the young Count remains with 
his sick servant, he may be on hand to defend 
the cabin should the wolves become more fierce. 
Old Martin and Justine would be but poor 
protection for my child, whose mind is already 
somewhat distraught by fear of wolves." 

As soon as I could dress myself I descended 
to the kitchen, which was attached to the stable 
for our goats and formed the ground floor of 
our cabin. It was at once our cooking place, 
our eating room and my father's sleeping place. 
I found Justine, our shepherd's wife, cooking 
breakfast over the fire, while a handsome, 
courtly stranger, in high boots, and a half- 
military dress, was warming his hands over the 
blaze. 

"Here comes our Mam'selle Antoinine, 
Monsieur le Comte," said the old woman, with 
evident satisfaction in the use of such a title. 

He started with surprise as I came in, and 
made me a courteous salutation. "And I," he 
said, again bowing, with the courtly grace of the 
gentlemen from Versailles whom I had seen 
occasionally in the Baronne's castle, "must in- 
troduce myself to mademoiselle as the Comte 
de Tarnaud, driven to this hospitable shelter 
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last night by the wild beasts of the hills of Ge- 
vaudan, of which I had so often heard." With 
that he gave me a graphic history of the terrors 
of his party and their adventures during the 
past night, adding that the boy Rhodez, our 
old shepherd, Monsieur Theophile, and my 
father had gone out to recover anything they 
could of the apparel and the papers he was 
transporting in his mail bags to Bordeaux. 

They came back soon after, but they brought 
very little with them; a high wind during the 
night had scattered the fragments that remained 
after the destruction wrought upon the travel- 
lers' baggage by the wolves. 

We sat down to breakfast at our plain pine 
table. The conversation of the Count was bril- 
liant and most agreeable. He drew out my 
father, who talked of foreign lands. Even the 
grave M. Theophile became interested, and did 
his share to promote the vivacity of the com- 
pany. When my father prayed and read God's 
word, the Count's behavior was composed and 
reverent. He won favor even with Justine and 
Martin. What a gracious gift it is to be able, 
as he could, to start all intercourse with one's 
fellow-men by at once securing their good 
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opinion. It is like the gift of beauty to a 
woman. 

After breakfast the Count called to him the 
boy Rhodez, and proposed that he should find 
his way back to Montpellier, pay the innkeeper 
the value of his mule and horses (whose bones, 
already bleaching, they had seen that morning) ; 
that then he should deliver a letter to a lawyer, 
whose nicoditnismey as the Camisards called it, 
made him well known to those of the Religion, 
and bring back an answer, which would prob- 
ably contain a sum of money. 

The boy having been dispatched, the Count 
returned to the bedside of his sick friend. My 
father carried oflF M. Theophile to discuss cer- 
tain points which would probably be debated 
by the Synod, and I returned to my chamber. 
Later in the day the pastor and the aspirant de- 
parted for the Synod, my father, notwithstand- 
ing his project of marriage, being well pleased 
to appropriate M. Theophile. They had a 
great deal to say to each other during their 
long walk through the hills, and I doubt if any- 
thing that concerned me made part of their con- 
versation. The young man had brought news 
of all the eminent Protestants who were in exile. 
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He was an alert, small man, with sandy hair, a 
shaven face, and a nervous, impulsive manner; 
full of learning, full of piety, and not free from 
complacent self-conceit. 

So loosely laid was the rough floor of my 
chamber that nothing could pass in the kitchen 
of which I was not aware, and with surprise I 
watched the young Count's tender care for the 
dependent who lay motionless upon my father's 
bed. He still breathed, though every other 
sign of life seemed to have left him. From 
time to time my duties called me to the kitch- 
en. The Count, with patient care, was watch- 
ing always by the /// clos. Once or twice I 
heard him singing in a rich, low voice, from 
Marot's version of the Psalms. The French 
Government had forbidden us to sing those 
psalms, but they were dear to every Protestant 
of Languedoc, as expressing his personal exper- 
ience in the life of the soul; their strains filled 
Protestant hearts, even in martyrdom, with 
ardor, animation, and triumphant desire for the 
joys of heaven ; yet they failed to arouse the 
dying man. 

As night drew near, and Justine sat beside 
the sick bed, I found our guest reviving him- 
self with fresh air on the little level space above 
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our cabin. He was smoking a cigarito. He 
had learned the use of tobacco in that form 
while serving with the Spaniards in the allied 
army. My father had been taught the use of 
a pipe while an exile in Holland. I preferred 
the mode of Spain. But the Count threw away 
the cigarito as I approached, and courteously 
addressed me. 

How can I describe the effect produced upon 
me by those manners of the refined society in 
which I had been brought up? The polish of 
high breeding had become like second nature to 
me in my cousin's castle, where, for some 
months in the year, ladies and gentlemen of 
rank from the court circles came to enjoy our 
Proven9al climate and our breezes from the sea. 
I felt as if the courtesies of the Count brought 
me back somehow from banishment into my 
own familiar world. And to him (he told me 
afterwards) the discovery of a young girl of 
education and refinement, in the dress of a 
peasant, among the Camisards of the Cevennes, 
was equally unexpected and delightful. Our 
souls flew together by natural attraction, like 
rain -drops on a window-pane. We were like 
sailors stranded on a lonely beach, comrades 
through a common sense of loss; countrymen 
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who met each other in a foreign crowd, where 
no one but themselves could speak their lan- 
guage. 

I made some allusion to the psalms I had 
heard him sing. 

"I can sing a few of Marot's canticles," he 
said, "and I knew that if anything could re- 
animate my poor friend, it would be those grand- 
ly triumphant and heart -moving songs. Alas! 
even they have now no power to rouse him." 

"You call him your friend," I said. "I 
fear, then, we may have made a mistake. We 
thought he was your servant. Pardon our 
error. Monsieur le Comte." 

"But is there any error?" he replied. "How 
does his being in my service prevent my calling 
him my friend?" 

"I thought," I said, "that in your rank, 
monsieur, noblemen were distant or familiar 
with their servants, but did not extend their 
friendship to them. You are so kind — " 

"Pardon me; I am not a French nobleman," 
he interrupted, "and the conventionalities of 
my position may have spared me a little heart. 
At least I do not feel constrained to refrain 
from putting my feelings toward my inferiors 
in rank into my words or actions." Then he 
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went on to tell me that the poor man dying in 
our little kitchen was his foster father. 

"I was born," he said, "in an Italian castle 
in the hills on the border of Piedmont, whither 
my mother had fled to escape a pestilence. 
Near the castle is a valley in which a colony of 
the Waldenses, or Vaudois, have in these days 
taken refuge. Formerly they lived here, among 
your Camisards of the Cevennes, and here Vic- 
tor, or Vittorio, and his wife were born. Ex- 
pelled from France by persecution in 1690, the 
Waldenses sought shelter in the hills of Italy, 
and there Vittorio and his wife grew up and 
were married. My birth was premature; it was 
necessary at once to find a nurse for me. Vic- 
tor's wife had just lost her own child. There 
was no time for my mother's attendants to 
make any selection; a peasant nurse had to be 
found, and Victor's wife was the only woman 
available. Then, as I throve under her care, I 
was suflFered to remain for some years among 
the Vaudois in their valley. Soon after my 
parents had reclaimed me, Victor's wife died. 
Then he came down from the hills, and as I 
had been provided with a household, he entered 
my service. As he outwardly conformed to 
Christian rites he was not molested. Religion 
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IS less a matter of politics with us In Italy than 
it Is with you In France. If persons conform 
outwardly and are not Interfered with by the 
Holy Office, the conscience of the Prince need 
not regulate the consciences of his subjects. 
Victor Is the only true friend I have ever had." 

He went on, almost musingly: "Compan- 
ions In my mirth and comrades In battle I have 
had abundantly, but hitherto I have had no one 
but Victor, In whose affection I could put my 
trust. My life has been very Isolated, as. In- 
deed, are the lives of most persons of my con- 
dition. If we make friends, the world denounces 
them as favorites. I was thinking all this over 
last night as I sat by Victor's bed." 

" But you have a family, — you have parents," 
I said, thinking to console him. 

"My mother is dead. I know nothing of 
maternal tenderness but from the wife of Vic- 
tor. My father has had misfortunes which have 
soured and irritated him. He and I have quar- 
relled. I played some wild pranks in a nun- 
nery, and the Holy Office made out a case 
against me. My father and I are to be hence- 
forth independent of each other. I have wearied 
out his patience by my heresies and escapades, 
and he (I tell It you in his own words) has sent 
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me to the devil. I have broken from his au- 
thority — to his great relief, no doubt; and I 
have his contemptuous assent to follow out my 
own wishes. But why, mademoiselle, should I 
impose on you my gloomy thoughts, or impart 
to you what only concerns me personally? 
Pardon me. I have been thinking all night 
about my own affairs, and the heart is apt to 
speak when it has found a gracious listener." 
He turned aside and began humming some 
verses that were not Marot's. 

"Why, that is Italian; those lines are Tas- 
so's!" I exclaimed. 

"A reminiscence," he said, "of my beloved 
Venice, where the gondoliers sing Tasso's verses 
as they row." And he repeated the stanza: 

** Rinaldo smiled. Upon his haughty face 
A gleam of anger shot across the smile. 

* Ye are all slaves, or servants, in this place. 
Or fit to be so in a little while. 

I am a Prince. I was bom free,' he cried ; 

* I was bom free, and free I will abide.' " 

He broke off abruptly. "These words have 
been haunting me all night and all this day," 
he said. "They ring in my brain like a chime. 
As Marot's hymns inspire you, so do these 
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lines inspire me. My own name is Rinaldo, — 
Renaud, Comte de Tarnaud. Rinaldo is Re- 
naud in French, you know. It is a name in my 
family, derived from Tasso's hero, our great 
ancestor." 

"I thought Rinaldo was no real personage," 
I said. I felt my heart burn within me at the 
sound of the dear Italian tongue, and I repeated 
under my breath the last words of the stanza. 
"I thought," I added, "that Rinaldo was a 
hero whom Tasso had created to do honor to 
the House of Este, — the house of his patron, 
Alfonso of Ferrara." 

"Poor House of Este!" said the Count. 
"It is now shorn of its honors. Ferrara has 
been long lost; now Modena is gone. But," 
he added, with a little movement of his shoul- 
ders, as if putting away unpleasant thoughts, 
"how is it, mademoiselle, that I find you in 
these picturesque solitudes, in a peasant's dress, 
with the manners of a lady of high birth, and 
familiar with our Tasso? I could never have 
imagined for myself the good fortune to meet 
with one who — " 

"Oh, I worship Tasso!" I cried, "and I adore 
Rinaldo ! I do not suppose, Monsieur le Comte, 
that you, a man, a citizen of the world, and a 
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soldier, understand the enthusiasm that can be 
felt by a lonely little girl for some hero of ro- 
mance, or even for some hero of history — for 
Henri Quatre, or Gonsalvo of Cordova, for ex- 
ample. My hero was Rinaldo. I cared not for 
Tancred, — he was too cold; and I never forgave 
him the death-blow that he dealt Clorinda. I 
know the Gerusalemme almost all by heart. It 
was one of the few books of romance in my 
cousin the Baronne's Proven9al castle, where I 
lived after I was seven years old." 

^^ I believe that I know every word of the 
poem," he said. And then began a delightful 
interchange of favorite passages, which drew us 
together by the powerful bond of a common 
enthusiasm. 

In the course of our conversation I told him 
how, when torn from my parents, I had been 
confided to the care of the Baronne's chaplain, 
the good Abbe, who had been, I might say, 
almost father and mother to me. How half a 
Protestant himself, — or at least a Jansenist, — 
he had made no strenuous effort to convert me 
to Catholicism, only instructing me, he said, in 
things common to "all those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ with sincerity." I told the Count 
how, when we wandered, as we did almost daily, 
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beyond earshot of the castle, thie Abbe encour- 
aged me to sing the complainte of Roussel, which 
always brought tears to his eyes; that he had 
been present at that martyr's execution, one of 
four priests appointed to attend on him and 
exhort him to the last, and nothing would ever 
efface from his memory what he saw and heard 
that day. I told him that I tried to sing to the 
old man Marot's psalms, and in return he told 
me stories ; Bible stories at first, then stories of 
the saints. I know all about Saint Elizabeth 
and her lapful of roses ; Saint George and his 
dragon; Saint Anthony — my own Saint An- 
thony — and his pig. By and by, when these 
legends were exhausted, the Abbe told me 
stories of pious knights, out of the romances of 
Tasso. Then I adopted Rinaldo for my hero. 
I wanted to know all about him. I worried the 
kind Abbe to translate me stanzas of the Geru- 
salemme. Then I was eager to learn Italian, to 
read Tasso for myself; and to instruct me in 
that language was a delight to my dear pre- 
ceptor. 

What I said seemed to interest and amuse 
the Count. We parted at last, after exchanging 
promises that I would teach him more of the 
psalms of Marot, and that he in return would 
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teach me the strains to which Venetian gondo- 
liers sang Tasso's verses. 

"Oh, Venice!" he said, as we parted, "its 
name, once so dear to me, recalls a bitter mem- 
ory. It reminds me of one of those wild follies 
which have drawn down on me my father's dis- 
pleasure. Will you believe me, that the day 
before I last quitted it I entered the establish- 
ment of one of its celebrated dealers in glass, 
and for very wantonness, and to create aston- 
ishment, I broke I know not how many of his 
valuable crystals. But if you knew how my 
whole nature sometimes rebels against what 
others are expecting of me; if you knew the 
impulse that seizes me to do something that 
they never would have imagined possible, — to 
cry out, like Rinaldo, 'Libero nacqui!' — and 
then how I long for liberty, liberty of life, lib- 
erty of thought, liberty of speech, liberty of 
conscience, liberty of action ! But for us of the 
high nobility there is no liberty now left, save 
the liberty of folly. Our follies are our protest. 
Oh, to be rid forever of it all !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TALE AS OLD AS EDEN. 

CEVERAL days passed that I now look back 
upon as a happy dream. They were days 
of balmy weather ; days by which Saint Martin, 
by his summer, tried to make up to us for the 
early snowstorm that had brought down the 
wolves. 

The Comte de Tarnaud watched by his ser- 
vant's side, though sometimes he allowed Jus- 
tine to take his place. I also sometimes sat by 
the slowly dying man, but my attendance never 
relieved the Count ; he sat by me, and we talked 
or sang, while I fanned poor Victor's face, or 
moistened his parched lips with water or with 
wine. 

My father and Monsieur Theophile were 
constantly away, occupied with business pre- 
paratory to the Great Assembly. Monsieur 
Theophile, if he ever thought of Pastor Bialla's 
daughter as his wife, was very dilatory in his 
wooing. I did not see much of him ; his so- 
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ciety was delightful to my father, who absorbed 
him. All day, when not abroad, they sat to- 
gether discussing points of doctrine or church 
discipline. Only at meal times did the severity 
of their discourse relax, under the genial in- 
fluence of the Comte de Tarnaud. It seemed 
to me that Monsieur Theophile's heart was far 
too much absorbed in pastoral aspirations to 
be thinking about anything so frivolous in his 
eyes as love-making, or — putting love out of 
the question — of a project of marriage. Now 
I knew all about Erminia and Tancred, Tan- 
cred and Clorinda, Armida and Rinaldo, So- 
fronia and Olindo, and I had my own ideas of 
love, and of the rights of maidenhood. I had 
been in the habit of thinking for myself ever 
since I was old enough to think at all, upon 
matters of religion ; I extended the same priv- 
ilege to myself in matters of courtship, love, 
and marriage. What wonder that my thoughts 
upon these subjects were far more independent 
than those of les demoiselles bien ilevies of my 
time? 

By some chance — though those chances daily 
repeated themselves — the Count and I met 
every evening. He taught me to sing Tasso ; 
I taught him to sing more of Marot's psalms. 
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My father was well content, as he sat discours- 
ing with Monsieur Theophile, to hear us sing 
as our evening hymn, in the gloaming: 

Done coucher m'en irai. 
En sdrete dormirai^ 

Sans crainte de megarde. 
Puis me reveillcrai 
£t sans peur veillera! 

Ayant Dieu pour ma garde. 

We met, too, at our homely meals, when 
the fine courtesy and varied talk of the young 
Count made the others more genial ; or we all 
sat on the fallen log above the cabin roof, where 
my father smoked his old Dutch pipe, and the 
Count his cigarito. There the conversation was 
carried on principally between Monsieur Theo- 
phile and my father ; and it related chiefly to 
the old days of the dragonnades, to the perils 
of the Protestants, to special providences, and 
to the experiences of our suffering people in 
the galleys or in exile. The Count and I lis- 
tened to such talk with interest and sympathy. 
From time to time one or the other of us would 
interpose a question or a word. At our daily 
worship the Count from the first was attentive 
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and reverent, joining with a full rich voice in 
all our hymns. 

At last came the day when my father and the 
young propesant set out together for the place 
appointed for a final meeting of the Synod. 
They took their lives in their hands. They 
might never come back. But we were used to 
danger, and repeated in our hearts : 

** Sans peur veillerai, 

Ayant Dieu pour ma garde." 

They left us before daybreak. All that day I 
saw little of the Count. Toward evening he 
went out to the log where daily at sunset he 
had sat and smoked, but this evening he was 
without his cigarito. Justine had taken her 
knitting, and was sitting beside Victor, in such 
a position, however, that with the severe eyes 
of a peasant woman promoted to be ^femme de 
charge^ she could watch every movement of 
the young man through the open door of the 
kitchen. I was performing my last household 
duty for that evening : I was carrying a large 
red jar of milk to a board between two rocks 
that overhung the spring whence we obtained 
clear mountain water. 
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The Count waited till I had set down my 
milk, as if afraid that he might startle me ; then 
he got up, came down the slope, and joined me. 
"I have been thinking," he said, "of what I 
was saying to you the other day, that young 
men in my position have no liberty but the 
liberty of folly. By what cruel oppression is it 
that we may not also have the liberty of happi- 
ness ? The birds, the beasts, the lower orders 
among men, have the liberty of providing for 
their own happiness. Why does the social 
tyranny under which we are condemned to live 
deny it to us, to us only ? We surely are best 
fitted to enjoy it. If we were happy we might 
propagate happiness, instead of being, what too 
many are calling us, the occasion of misery to 
others. I have been saying to myself, I will be 
happy 1 This glorious blue sky, this sunshine, 
yonder patches of green turf, the sounds of in- 
sect life that are the accompaniment of nature's 
silence, cry out to my heart that it is my birth- 
right to be happy. Hitherto my outlook in life 
has seemed surrounded by gray crags, sharp 
rocks, and snow-peaks. Oh, for Rinaldo's 
Island! I dream of that island every night. 
And why not? Why should I not exchange 
my sword, which is not drawn for my country 
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nor for any cause for which I care, for the sweet 
peace of some island in the Caribbean Sea? You 
smile, but indeed the idea is not new to me. 
The Fortunate Islands are not for me a poet's 
dream. I have no interests in Europe, and I 
have formed a plan to go to the West Indies. 
Maurice de Saxe, the hero of this war, has had 
a similar vision. To give up this European 
world, and to receive in exchange for it liberty 
and happiness, would be no disgraceful sale of 
my birthright. The disgrace is to stay here, 
degraded to be an officer in the French or 
Spanish service, with no will but the will of 
the monarch I may serve. And his will is com- 
pounded of the wills of courtiers and of courte- 
sans. Rinaldo's Island, Antoinine, my dear one, 
shall we make it a reality?" 

He frightened me. He stirred my blood. 
I dared not look up into his face. I called to 
mind Armida. He too remembered her. 

"In my Enchanted Island," he said softly, 
"instead of an Armida to share with her dis- 
honored knight voluptuous solitude, 1 have 
dreamed" — here he turned round upon me sud- 
denly — "of a woman — my wife — who would 
bless and sanctify such a tropical retreat; a 
woman who should be all in all to me, all things 
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in one, — my love, my friend, my counsellor, 
my conscience, — a woman who has all Armi- 
da's winsomeness without her wicked witchery. 
Tasso himself fell in love with his Armida. 
He could not bring himself ruthlessly to part 
her from Rinaldo. He felt too much for his 
young hero. Good Catholic as he was, he con- 
doned her magic arts. I have been asking 
myself if heresy is less pardonable than witch- 
craft." 

These last words he spoke almost beneath 
his breath. As he did so we had reached the 
plateau. With a gesture he invited me to sit 
down upon the fallen tree beside him, but I 
declined the invitation. He then began to sing 
the verse from Tasso which he called his inspi- 
ration : 

** Free I was born, and free I will abide." 

** Rinaldo," he said, as the song reached his 
own name, " how musical that name appears to 
me when your lips sing the syllables! Could 
you not call me Rinaldo ? They gave me that 
name in baptism." 

"No, Comte de Tarnaud," I replied, "I must 
observe the decent rules of good society." 

"If you knew," he said, "how sad it is to 
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think that no one upon earth now calls me by 
my Christian name!" 

" Let it be Count Rinaldo then," I said, and 
I felt my face flush as I pronounced the word. 

"A thousand thanks," he cried. "And you 
— how did you get that softly sounding name 
you bear. Mademoiselle Antoinine?" 

"My father gave it me out of love for his 
old friend, the Pastor Antoine Court." 

"The father of that young proposant do you 
mean r 

"His uncle." 

"Sit down beside me. Mademoiselle Antoi- 
nine, and tell me more about yourself. Or 
would you rather sit and let me lie here at your 
feet, and look up into your face, and read your 
thoughts before you speak them ? Is Monsieur 
Theophile, that thin -lipped, sinewy, unformed 
aspirant to pastorhood, anything to you ? How 
can I express the thought that would join his 
ugly name with that of Antoinine ? " 

" Monsieur Theophile is a good man, whom 
my father much esteems, and I esteem him, for 
he speaks always well of you, monsieur, and of 
what you have generously done for him ; but 
he is nothing to me. I never saw him until he 
came here with you in distress, and" I contin- 
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ued, smiling, "my father has enjoyed his society 
too much to give him opportunity for any par- 
ticular intercourse with me." 

"You need speak no words; your looks would 
make a man adore you. Tell me more; you 
have not told me all yet. I see it in your face !" 
he cried. 

"My father," I answered, "once hinted to me 
that he might wish our marriage. But I could 
never consent. Monsieur Theophile is pure 
bourgeois'' 

"And you yourself are noble?" 

" My mother was of the haute noblesse. My 
father's father was ennobled. He was of the 
Parliament. He was one of the gens de robe^ 
but I hardly consider myself to belong, on my 
father's side, to a noble family." 

"And I," he said, "care little for such things. 
My grandmother, it has been said, was made 
of Roman mud. Tell me about your mother." 

Then I told him all the things that I treas- 
ured in my heart about her : how I had been 
torn from her arms as she lay ill in the barn of 
an old Camisard, to be brought up in the relig- 
ion of the court and of the King ; how well I re- 
membered that day of agony ; how my bereaved 
mother had put on a boy's dress, and had fol- 
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lowed her husband into exile; how she had 
soon died of cold and heart-break in the fens 
of Holland. 

"When I hear of such outrages," he said, 
"I loathe the church I was brought up in, and 
could wish myself a heretic. But who in France 
can part his religion from his politics ? I have 
only as yet a burning hatred of oppression. 
Ah ! teach me of that faith which they say is 
Love! I have a soul that love might save, a 
soul that thus far has known only care and 
loneliness, negation and revolt. Ah ! Antoinine, 
you could cultivate in that soul faith, hope, 
and happiness." 

"Count Rinaldo!" I cried, "How could I? 
I am a young girl. And you must soon leave 
us. Either Victor will get well, or — " 

"I could stay and share your refuge if I 
turned heretic," he said, passionately. "Your 
father would not drive a convert into the jaws 
of the wolves. And why should I not become 
one of your people? I should give up no re- 
ligion, only a set of forms I have lost faith in. 
Perhaps I might find what my soul really thirsts 
for, in your religion. Tell me, Antoinine, if I 
break the last link that binds me to my present 
position, do you think that your father would 
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put aside this young man of his choice, and 
allow me to aspire to your hand?" 

"Count Rinaldo!" I cried, indignantly, 
"would you dare to change your faith from 
such a motive?" 

"Forgive me — forgive me what may seem 
to you irreverence," he cried. "It was an out- 
break of my passion — of the love that has 
been growing daily in my heart since I first 
saw you." 

"Count! you can hardly know me. In no 
more than a week's time — " 

"I do not believe in time. All my life I 
have been guided by sudden impulses. All 
my life I have had my ideal of womanhood, 
brave, tender, and self-devoted No woman, 
till I knew you, had in any particular come up 
to that ideal. I see it now embodied and incar- 
nate. How can I help loving you?" 

"Oh, I implore you, do not say such things !" 

"Do you mean that they offend you? Do 
you mean that you could never love me?" 

"No — no — not that ! But it is all so rapid ; 
without the sanction of our parents ; only be- 
tween ourselves." 

"But, my sweet love, remember my situ- 
ation. We may have little time before us. I 
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am crossing France to embark at Bordeaux for 
a far country; from the first I have intended 
to renounce my own. I would willingly have 
lengthened out these sweet days of courtship, 
but I am spurred to haste by many things. I 
dread lest your father should prefer this Court, 
who is of your religion. I dread the discovery 
of my own plans. Your retreat may any day 
be discovered and broken up. Exile, imprison- 
ment, or worse, may hang over the head of your 
respected father, and I know not what the Court 
of France might do to me. Say that you will 
try to love me, Antoinine ! Say more, for your 
looks tell me you could say it if you dared ; say 
that you love me !** 

As his voice said these words tenderly, his 
hand pressed mine, and I made no resistance. 
After a moment, however, I drew away from 
him. "It is all too rash," I cried. "We have 
had no time for reflection, no time for prayer. 
If I should say I love you, it would be for all 
my life. I never could unsay it. That thought 
should make us pause. It would be pledg- 
ing myself for my whole life if I said, I love 
you. 

"Mam'selle Antoinine!" cried the voice of 
old Justine from the door of the kitchen. 
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"I must go!" I cried, struggling with the 
arm that was trying to detain me. 

"Not until you have said it. Say it for all 
your life. And let me be so certain of your 
love that I shall place in it my trust for my 
whole life!" he cried. 

"Count Rinaldo, I have let you know too 
much." 

"Would you rather that I did not know it, 
Antoinine? It must be like a draught of water 
to a man perishing of thirst to hear you say, 
*I love you !'" 

Here again Justine called shrilly, "Mam*- 
selle Antoinine!" 

I am coming," I answered. 
Say it before I release you !" he exclaimed. 
Oh! you know it — you know it too well. 
You said you knew it already !" I cried, break- 
ing away from him. 

"One word more, Antoinine. I have told 
you I am bound for a far country, that I have 
been dreaming of an island — an island far away 
in far off seas, where we may cast off all the 
bonds, social or religious, that fetter us in this 
unnatural European life, and live only for each 
other — " 

"Mam'selle Antoinine!" screamed the old 
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woman almost fiercely ; and with that I broke 
away from Count RInaldo. 

That night death came into our cabin. There 
was no change, only that Victor's labored breath- 
ing ceased. His limbs grew stiff, and his lips 
gray. 

With the help of old Justine the Count ren- 
dered the last services to the corpse, and sat 
beside it until the day was far advanced ; then 
he rose up and went into the open air, hoping, 
perhaps, that he might meet me. But I was 
nowhere within sight, and old Justine was carry- 
ing the milk jar. 

At last, as I came slowly up the gorge, with 
a few late autumn wild flowers that I had been 
gathering to strew upon poor Victor, I saw the 
Count coming down the rocks to meet me, so 
recklessly, and by so dangerous a track, that 
my fears kept me spell-bound till he joined 
me. I dared not look into his face; I knew 
that my eyes showed signs of weeping. 

"My Antoinine, what is it? What has af- 
flicted you? I know that this must be more 
than sympathetic grieving for my loss. We 
knew yesterday that death was near at hand, 
yet yesterday we were both happy !'* 

"Comte de Tarnaud," I said, "I have been 
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wrong. I forgot myself. I should not have lis- 
tened in my father's absence to the things you 
said to me. Justine was looking at us yester- 
day, and she has convinced me — " 

"And what said the old peasant woman to 
turn my love against me?" 

"Count Rinaldo — let me go!" I cried. 
"How can I tell you? You would be angry. 
She said that I was too imprudent in talking 
so long with a young man, and in allowing him 
to put his hand upon me. Let me go, I pray!" 

" My sweet ! Do you think that I would be 
angry with the old shepherd's wife for taking 
care of my own treasure ? She is right in part, 
and I own I have been wrong. Tell me, my 
sweet, what did she say of me ? Did she tell 
you that I was a wicked wolf who had leaped 
into her sheepfold?" 

"She would not have dared," I cried, "to 
tell me anything against my father's honored 
guest. What can she know of you ? But she 
may know men. She said — she said, in her 
own homely peasant way — she was paring a 
large red apple as she spoke — 'A young man, 
mam'selle, is often like this apple, very beau- 
tiful to look at, — that is, in a young maid's 
eyes, — while within he may be all rotten at 
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the core.' Oh, forgive me, Count Rinaldo ! I 
ought not to have repeated this to you. Jus- 
tine meant no harm. She does not know you ; 
she sees only rough peasant lads among these 
mountains. But she says truly that I have no 
experience. Indeed I have seldom talked to 
any man, except with Monsieur V Abbe, in 
my cousin's castle ; and Justine thinks I might 
believe your flatteries, and so be led astray by 
them." 

"I see," he said, gravely. "Old Justine 
thinks that you have no experience, and that 
perhaps I have too much. She thinks that I 
might use it to betray you. Antoinine, if I 
could be angry with you, it would be for having 
been infected by such peasant fears. All is as 
fresh and new to me, dear love, as it is to you. 
My sweet, how could you let her lead you to 
mistrust the man to whom you yesterday had 
almost said *I love you'? Do you think that 
I would sully by a suggestion, far less by an 
act, the purity and the superiority of her I most 
respect, and to whom I offer my whole heart's 
honest love?" 

"Oh, forgive me, forgive me, Rinaldo!" I 
cried, "forgive me for having listened to the old 
woman's words. I love you ! Yes, I love you ! " 
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In my excitement I had said the words, the 
fateful words, that long as life might last would 
bind my heart to him. 

I burst into tears. A new life, with new 
hopes, with new fears, and with new thoughts, 
had suddenly opened to my view. It was be- 
wildering — overwhelming. 

" Oh ! " I cried, " I do not see my way. I 
stand no longer by myself; I only lean on you. 
Rinaldo, what shall I do if I ever find you do 
not love me?" 

"Are you anxious? Are these tears caused 
by mistrust of me?" he cried. "Have I 
made you shed tears already? Then I too 
ought to weep. I ought to weep tears of joy, 
for your tears assure me, dearest, that you love 
me. Dear love, believe that I honestly love 
you. And as a man is stronger than a woman, 
aqd more passionate, so is his love. Dearest, 
believe I am no monster. I will do anything 
you tell me to do to prove my love. Shall I 
turn heretic? I will not even speak again to 
you until your father has come back, if you 
forbid me; although at this moment, when I 
mourn my only friend, I sorely need your sym- 
pathy. All this long desolate night I have been 
consoling myself with the thought that you 
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would comfort me. You only can raise me 
above the level of the vain, careless life that I 
have thus far led. But if your prudence bids 
you not to believe me, not to hear me, not to 
speak to me, — if you will listen to Justine, and 
not to your own love, — I must be patient until 
I ask you from your father for my wife. Am I 
presumptuous ? Shall I pretend I do not know 
that you consent to let me love you? For I 
know — I know — I know, and I exult in know- 
ing it, that in your heart I have at least awak- 
ened some faint throbs of virgin love !*' 

My blushes and my eyes, I fear, confessed 
the truth, and my hand shook as he clasped 
it in his hands. I could not but return his 
pressure. 

"Love seems to extend its power and au- 
thority" he cried, "over all my being. And 
must the hours until your father comes be all a 
blank ? Those hours in which you might have 
talked to me of virtue, piety, and of your relig- 
ion — must they be lost because a peasant can- 
not understand that love like mine respects the 
shrine at which it worships?" 

I clasped my hands. My ferns and wild 
flowers fell at our feet. He gathered them up 
for me. 
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"They are to strew over your friend," I said ; 
and added softly, "Where he is he must know 
the truth : he knows I love you." 

He walked by my side, and there was no 
more talk of estrangement or of fears. But 
was it not a fatal omen that connected death 
and loss with love and happiness ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLAYING FOOL FOR CUNNING. 

gARNESTLY I implore those who read 
what I am writing to believe that my 
lover's love was a pure and honest love, boy- 
ishly offered me. We were so young ! I was 
but seventeen; he little more than twenty. I 
have learned to think since that we ought not 
to seize with frantic grasp the happiness that we 
consider due to us, without counting its present 
cost and estimating its future value. But at the 
beginning of life's journey love and happiness 
seem to be our right, and both Rinaldo and my- 
self had been almost cradled in the belief that 
man is born with rights, and should insist upon 
having them. 

Is not the desire to assert this view of rights 
— to fly into revolt — spreading rapidly in 
France among all classes ? Dukes and princes 
chafe under their subjection to the will of the 
monarch and his courtiers, as we do under cures 
and intendants, or the peasantry under their 
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masters. Rinaldo often said to me, "We 
nobles dance In fetters ; and the freaks of those 
young men who fill the fortresses, sent there by 
lettres de cachet^ are protests made in the cause 
of liberty against the tyranny of family life in 
France. So also are our skeptical opinions, 
which are our protest when we have leaped the 
narrow bounds of enforced, unreasoning ortho- 
doxy." 

The same spirit urged the Count, when this 
passion for love and happiness had crossed his 
life, to break through the artificial barriers that 
had cramped his natural development and sup- 
pressed his best impulses. I think, too, — for 
my Rinaldo was not perfect ; alas ! who is per- 
fect here below? — that he was not displeased to 
think that he had it in his power to shock the 
prejudices of his family, to do something that 
would defy and mortify his kinsfolk, especially 
his father, who had sent him to the devil. He 
even thought with some amusement, on the 
excitement and consternation it would create, 
when they found out that he had broken so com- 
pletely with his past and his position as to have 
married the daughter of a heretic pastor. 

He was thoughtless ; hundreds of young men 
in high stations, they tell me, are thoughtless ; 
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and he, while honest, was thoughtless beyond 
the rest. 

The next day, when, assisted by old Martin, 
he was digging a grave for poor Victor at a green 
spot in the valley and I was watching the work 
as it went on, we were surprised by the sudden 
arrival of little Rhodez. His face was bloody, 
and his clothes were torn. He limped as if in 
pain, and it was some minutes after he reached 
us, before he could say anything that we could 
understand. 

"What's the matter?" said the Count, throw- 
ing down his spade. "Come aside with me, 
little Rhodez, and let me hear. What answer 
have you brought me from Montpellier?" 

But when they went aside, the boy's speech 
was so faint, and his patois was so hard to un- 
derstand, that the Count led him into the cabin, 
where he asked me and Justine to question him. 
The boy seemed in great pain and very much 
exhausted. We made out at last that he had 
not been able to reach Montpellier, for he had 
been captured by a party of soldiers. They 
were out, it seemed, in search of Monsieur le 
Comte de Tarnaud, but they had not possessed 
themselves of the Count's money or his letter ; 
Rhodez had contrived to bury both. He said 
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he knew the place, and, when the gendarmes 
should be out of the way, he could lead the 
Count to the stone under which they were hid- 
den. But he seemed very much alarmed about 
the Count's safety. He said that a peasant had 
picked up some letters and papers that had been 
scattered when the Count's mails were torn 
up by the wolves ; that these had been turned 
over to the officer at the nearest post, who had 
submitted them to the Intendant, who had sent 
them to Paris by a courier at once, and asked 
for orders. Meantime he had sent out soldiers 
to arrest the Count, on his own responsibility. 
Rhodez, who was known to have left Mont- 
pellier with him, was caught, tied to a tree, and 
lashed unmercifully, in hopes that torture would 
induce him to confess in what place the Count 
was hiding. 

Oh, the poor child ! the soldiers had almost 
killed him, but he bore it bravely. At last, 
when he could endure no longer, prompted by 
that spirit that "plays fool for cunning," ac- 
cording to a negro saying in the West Indies, 
he told them that he had guided the Count 
by a pass far to the southwestward, to a spot 
in a remote valley, where the faithful of the 
Wilderness had often held Assemblies. 
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In the night he escaped, while the soldiers 
were having a carouse, and set off in the direc- 
tion he had pointed out to them, in order that, 
if pursued, he might mislead them as far as 
possible from the right place. Lame, bleeding, 
stiff, and in dread of wolves, he hid away for 
some hours, then doubled on his track, made a 
wide ditouTy and so reached us, almost beside 
himself with pain and terror. 

He gathered from the soldiers' talk that the 
Count was supposed to be lurking in the moun- 
tains of the Cevennes, for the purpose of rous- 
ing the men of our Religion to revolt and to 
co-operate with the foreign Protestants in arms 
against the King. These, it was said, were to 
furnish supplies of money and arms, if the sons 
of the old Camisards would rise and help them. 
The Government also believed that the object 
of the Assemblies that were to take place among 
the hills was to concert measures to rouse the 
old spirit among our people by vehement ex- 
hortations from our pastors. Rhodez said that 
the soldiers asserted among themselves that our 
psalms and hymns were war cries ; that in our 
prayers we asked God to give victory to the 
English; that twenty thousand Huguenots in 
the southern provinces were ready to cooper- 
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ate with an English fleet, now hovering on the 
shores of the Mediterranean; that convents 
were to be pillaged, monks and priests massa- 
cred, and all the south of France laid waste by 
fire and sword. 

*'And in all this I am supposed to take a 
share?" said the Count, smiling, as he looked 
into my eyes, and saw that I was troubled. 

"No, my love!" he added, answering my 
fear; "of all that I am quite innocent, and 
wholly ignorant. You may believe the truth as 
I have told it you. I am a simple traveller. I 
came through the Cevennes partly to please 
poor Victor, who longed to revisit his birth- 
place, his old home. We were on our way to 
Bordeaux to embark for the West Indies." 

Tears of repentance started to my eyes. " I 
knew," I said, "that you could never be a 
traitor. Not even for liberty of conscience and 
the free exercise of our Religion, would our 
pastors wish our country to be involved, as it 
was in the days of Cavalier and Roland, in ruin 
and blood." 

^^Carissima miay be assured upon that point,** 
he replied. "And now we must attend to this 
poor boy." 

"Justine and I will see to him," I said. " But 
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tell me first, Is the letter he has lost — or buried, 
as he says — of great importance?" 

"No," he replied. "It gave instructions to a 
lawyer at Montpellier how to forward some 
money for me into the hands of the captain of 
a ship called the Salnte Luce, which was to pick 
us up at Bordeaux. I asked him also to send 
me a small sum for present needs ; but that is 
of no consequence." 

"Will you need money?" I ventured to say. 
"I have a little." 

" I have enough," he answered, smiling, 
"whether we take passage at Bordeaux or at La 
Rochelle. I have taken the well -filled purse 
of my poor Victor. I suppose, my boy," he 
added, turning to Rhodez, "that the soldiers 
took everything from you ? " 

"No, Monsieur le Comte. I buried the 
money you had sent to pay for the mule and 
horses, when I buried your letter." 

" Bravissimo ! " said the Count, and he went 
back to his task, while we carefully removed the 
poor boy's blood-stained shirt, our hearts sick- 
ening at what we saw. 

As the shades of evening began to fall, my 
father and Monsieur Theophile returned. With 
them came a venerable elder, a hosier fi-om 
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Montauban, a man of great strictness and piety, 
who had suffered much for the Religion. They 
seemed weary and cast down. 

"There is no safety for you here, Monsieur 
de Tarnaud," said my father; "you must leave 
this place as soon as possible. Our rulers claim 
to have information that you are plotting trea- 
son with us of the Religion. Pursuit, we hear, 
is hot after you; you may be arrested at any 
moment. They say you are an emissary of the 
enemies of the King." 

"And is danger as imminent for yourselves, 
gentlemen, as you think it is for me?" was the 
Count's answer. 

"For ourselves, with the help of God, we 
must bear it," replied my father. "Since the 
day we were born, our lives have been always 
in our hands. We have the testimony of our 
consciences to sustain us, monsieur." 

"And my conscience in this matter," returned 
the Count, "is as clear as your own. They 
may possibly pretend that I am a deserter from 
the French or the Spanish army in Italy; but 
it is false. My father gave me and my foster 
father our discharge. He gave it me in anger, 
it is true. I am now on my way to the New 
World, a voluntary exile. I came through your 
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mountains, avoiding post- roads, partly to insure 
the safety of M. Theophile, who had joined our 
party, partly to gratify poor Victor, who was 
born among these hills. His father was a 
Waldensian refugee, who sought safety for a few 
years among your Camisards. When that re- 
fuge became dangerous he removed his family 
to a mountain region in Italy. I have no polit- 
ical mission whatever to your people; I have 
no knowledge of political intrigues against the 
authority of the French King. And now, as 
pastors of the Reformed Religion, you will say 
such prayers as may be proper over my poor 
friend's grave ; I shall heartily thank you. After 
which, reverend sir,'* he added, turning to my 
father, "when you have taken some refreshment, 
I ask permission to speak with you alone.'* 

**We have neither time nor heart for much 
refreshment, monsieur," was my father's answer. 
" By daybreak we must abandon this retreat and 
join a general gathering of our poor suffering 
people. It will be held many miles away. My 
daughter must be provided for. The soldiers 
are abroad; we shall be hunted as men hunt 
partridges upon the mountains. The husband 
to whose care I had in my blindness hoped to 
entrust my child while I execute a mission to 
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our brethren in foreign parts, has, by a decree of 
Providence, been himself set apart for work 
which will make it unmeet that he should en- 
cumber himself by the bonds of marriage. The 
will of the Lord be done." 

Then came the last offices to Victor. My 
father read that grand chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians in which Paul raises 
our thoughts from interment to resurrection, 
and a simple prayer was offered by M. Theo- 
phile. My father signed to me to raise a psalm. 
Rinaldo's voice blended with our voices. Tears 
were in all our eyes. They rolled down the 
Count's face. Then he and Martin placed a 
stone they had prepared, at the head of the 
lonely grave, and we all went back mournfully 
into the soon -to -be -deserted cabin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A HASTY BETROTHAL. 



T T was dark night before any talk took place 
between Rinaldo and my father. There was 
much to be settled, much to be done. Our 
goats were to be placed under the care of a 
neighboring shepherd, who had to be roused 
out of his sleep by orders to come for them 
at daybreak. In vain the Count, impatient to 
convince my father that his business was of pre- 
eminent importance, strove to draw him forth 
upon the plateau. He intercepted him at last 
by starlight, close to the cabin, and the words 
that passed between them were very brief. I 
was in my chamber, and could hear their voices, 
not their words. 

Later, the four men assembled in the kitchen. 
None of them intended to let sleep visit his 
eyes that night. Through chinks in the rough 
planks which made the flooring of my chamber, 
all sounds came up to me with great distinct- 
ness. I could hear that they were about to hold 
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2L council over my fate. Am I to be blamed if I 
crouched upon the floor breathless, and listened ? 

The two elderly men were smoking. Through 
the clouds of smoke they raised, I could see 
them with some difficulty. But to strain my 
eyes was to impair my chance to hear. I con- 
centrated, as it were, all my soul and all my 
heart in my ears. Monsieur Theophile appar- 
ently had no pipe. I could distinguish the 
odor of a Spanish cigarito, though he who 
smoked it was invisible to me. 

My father spoke first, with emphasis and de- 
liberation. "Brethren and fellow -workers for 
the Lord," he said, "to you I address myself, 
and not to this young man, who has not yet cast 
in his lot among our suffering people, although 
we have fair grounds for hope that he may not 
be far from the Kingdom of Heaven. For forty 
years my hand has been put to the plough; I 
have never turned back; I have been conse- 
crated to the Lord's work, to the service of His 
afflicted people. In exile, in persecution, in im- 
prisonment, in bufferings, in watchings, and in 
weary changes of abode, I dare to say that I 
have been faithful, and I may add, with holy 
Paul, that on me has also fallen daily the care 
of all the churches. I have now been chosen 
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to visit our brethren in Holland, in England, 
and in Prussia. I am to pass over the frontier 
as best I may, or rather as the Lord shall guide 
and prosper me. My first duty since I gave 
myself to the work has been always to further 
the cause of our Religion ; nevertheless I do 
not forget that it is written: ^If any man pro- 
vide not for his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.' Foreseeing 
the task that would possibly be laid upon me 
by my brethren at our Synod and confirmed 
to-morrow by our Popular Assembly, I had en- 
deavored to provide for my daughter, by offer- 
ing her to my dear and honored brother, the 
President Antoine Court, as a wife for his 
nephew. Our Synod, however, has seen fit to 
set this young man apart for work in which a 
wife would be a clog upon his usefulness. The 
cares of a husband would, for the present, hin- 
der him. Under these circumstances I have 
proposed to him to postpone his marriage ; and 
I have entreated you, my dear brother of Mon- 
tauban, to take my child under your roof; to 
make her a member of your household, one of 
your own family, until such time as in the 
providence of God, Monsieur Theophile may 
feel free to take a wife, or some other way may 
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be providentially pointed out for providing her 
suitably with some other husband." 

Then the old hosier from Montauban re- 
moved his pipe from his lips, and took up his 
parable. "Brother," he said, "I fear that the 
young lady is too high-bred to be happy with 
my good wife and with my humble daughters. 
I had not seen her when you spoke of this 
arrangement. If she enter my family she must, 
as you have justly said, become one of us ; we 
can make no distinctions. The young lady 
must work as my wife and daughters work; 
and, like them, she must obey me." 

I heard a sudden noise. Something had fal- 
len, as if a stool had been violently pushed 
aside. A gleam from the embers started up, 
and with it the smell of a burning cigarito. A 
voice, with all a manly heart in it, was speaking. 

" Father ! will you not consider my request 
for your daughter's hand ? Will you not reflect 
that what I offer is a more sure protection than 
any that is likely in these troubled times to be 
ofi^ered her by this worthy tradesman, or by this 
young pastor? Have you, who have been mar- 
ried, forgotten the tender joys of youth ? and do 
you count for nothing the attraction which 
draws together a young man and a young 
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maiden ? " Then he went on, with rising pas- 
sion and more earnest pleading, to describe his 
situation. He expected, he said, to embark at 
Bordeaux or at La Rochelle, for the West In- 
dies. He was not going there without a defi- 
nite object. He had a relation who owned very 
large estates in Martinique, and who he felt sure 
would authorize him, if he expatriated himself, 
to take up his abode on one of them. "Mon- 
sieur Theophile," he went on, "I appeal to 
you ! Be generous. You have barely seen this 
young lady. Your heart is in your religious 
work ; you feel yourself at present to have no 
vocation for marriage. Plead my cause with 
these men, as a generous rival; for you can 
have no strong personal interest at stake. By 
the danger we have shared together; by the 
fact that, guided by the Power which rules all 
things, you brought me to this place, where I 
have known this honorable Pastor's daughter; 
and by the additional fact that my journey has 
been hindered partly through consideration for 
your safety, I appeal to you. I turn to you 
as a young man who may understand a young 
man's feelings ; I say to you, I love her I I ap- 
peal to these older men, and I say that I have 
wealth to support her, rank to confer upon her, 
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a safe asylum to offer her! I will carry her 
away with me to a land of peace and plenty. 
We will leave you here to work out your own 
work, for the good of your people. You will 
have no embarrassing obligations compelling 
you to provide, as you phrase it, for those of 
your own house. I ask no dowry, father, only 
your blessing ! " 

"Ah ! my son," my father answered, "we are 
told not to yoke our virgins with unbelievers." 

I was proud of my lover's answer to this 
speech, for my mind had misgiven me only 
upon one point — the offer he had lightly made 
to turn heretic for my sake, without conviction. 
"I am not yet," he said, "of the Religion, 
though I am wholly disposed to sympathize 
with you. I abhor and renounce the supersti- 
tions, bigotries, cruelties, and oppressions, of the 
Church of Rome. By me my wife's faith shall 
be held in consideration and respect ; I shall be 
glad if she can bring me to adopt it. If you 
will let me marry her this night, under this roof, 
I solemnly promise that as soon as we reach 
some country where marriages of your religion 
can be made legally valid I will remarry her, as 
is done by refugees of your faith daily in Hol- 
land, England, and Prussia." 
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"It is a solemn thing, this giving a maiden in 
marriage to a man not of our own communion," 
said the old hosier ; and then there was a pause. 
"But the young man," he continued, "has 
shown good dispositions. His state is hope- 
ful. The exigency of our situation is great. 
Time hurries our decision. I own that since I 
have seen the young demoiselle, and when I re- 
flect that she has been brought up under Romish 
influences, and in the household of her noble 
relations, I have great doubts whether she would 
seem to my wife and daughters an acceptable ad- 
dition to our homely family. As I said, if she 
enter our household she must be in subjection 
in all things, and bear herself lowly and rever- 
ently to me and to my wife, as her father's rep- 
resentatives." 

" I feel at present no leadings of the spirit to- 
ward marriage," said M. Theophile. "I do not 
think that my wise uncle meant to impose any 
obligations upon me in this matter. In all my 
intercourse with Monsieur de Tarnaud I have 
found him a true and loyal gentleman^ very 
friendly to the cause of our Religion. The 
Pastor Elie Rabaut at Montpellier spoke also 
in his favor." 

"It is a long and perilous journey by sea 
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that the young man proposes to take," said the 
hosier of Montauban. "Will the maiden be 
willing to forsake her own people and go forth 
with him as he proposes? If we search the 
Scriptures for a precedent, we shall find that 
that question was asked of Rebekah by her 
kinsmen." 

" I will bring her hither. She shall speak for 
herself; we will know of the matter from her 
own mouth," said my father. 

I heard his heavy footsteps on the stairs that 
led up to my chamber. I sprang up from the 
floor ; I was sitting on my bed as he came in. 

For a moment a great awe came over me. 
Was it, then, possible that I should decide my 
fate? Was I going to enter life with no cer- 
tainty to cling to, save the certainty which I 
felt that Rinaldo would always be true to me, 
in love and honor? Was it fear, or was it joy, 
that seemed to break like a great wave over me 
at that moment, to bewilder me, to stagger me, 
to break my courage down ? 

My father told me briefly what I knew 
already. The great question for my decision 
seemed to be, not whether I could trust my- 
self, my honor, and my happiness, to either of 
the two young men who had been proposed 
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for me, but whether I would dare to cross the 
ocean to a world unknown. 

My father led me down into the kitchen, and 
there, alone of my own sex, I faced four men, 
my face burning with blushes. I expressed my 
willingness to go forth with him I loved to the 
New World. I was hardly able to restrain my 
tears. I even shrank away from Rinaldo in my 
awe and excitement. But he clasped my hand 
in his warm grasp. We stood, together, side by 
side. My courage came back to me. 

The hosier, an old Elder, lifted up his voice 
and prayed for us, laid his hand upon our heads, 
and solemnly gave us his blessing. 

My father prayed also, and his voice broke, 
as he invoked God's blessing on the child of 
his wife who had been so dear to him, and 
prayed that the unbelieving husband might be 
sanctified by the wife, and that I might be the 
means of his conversion. 

When he ceased, I fancied we were married. 
Rinaldo thought so too. But it was not so. 
Protestant marriages were not ceremonies to be 
performed in secret, though death might be the 
penalty to all concerned. Those who knew 
that such marriages would not hold good under 
French law were exceedingly desirous to have 
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as many witnesses as possible to the religious 
ceremony; and it was on the morrow, at the 
Assembly among the hills, in the presence 
probably of some thousands of our Religion, 
who were to hold what might be their last 
meeting for worship for months or years, that 
our betrothal was to be solemnly confirmed 
by a public marriage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A DESERT WEDDING. 



yjU^'Ej Started four hours later for the general 
rendezvous of pastors of the Desert and 
their flocks, in the Gevaudan. The cabin that 
had sheltered us was closed, and all signs of hab- 
itation were, as much as possible, effaced. The 
dear log on which we had sat nightly was rolled 
down the steep slope, and it made a dam across 
the little stream. The shepherd, who had been 
summoned at midnight, was to drive away our 
goats and add them to his own flock on a neigh- 
boring hillside. We were going away forever. 
I have never seen that Desert refuge again. 

We set out, Justine and Martin, who car- 
ried their scanty stock of clothes; the boy 
Rhodez, the elder from Montauban, my father. 
Monsieur Theophile, and ourselves. The 
morning was sympathetic : all nature breathed 
of happiness. Our hearts sang in our breasts, 
as one by one the stars faded in the purple 
mists of the dawning. . 
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My betrothed and myself were suffered to 
walk side by side wherever there was space 
enough to let us do so. This was seldom, how- 
ever, for the paths were mere foot- tracks, me- 
andering between boulders, up and down the 
sides of the mountain, apparently with no defi- 
nite direction. But the elders of our party 
plodded on, while the sky grew ruddy in a long 
line over the tree-tops, and the sun prepared 
to come forth like a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, rejoicing to run his course. 

Ah, that walk ! I was not used to mountain- 
climbing, but that day I felt no fatigue ; I trod 
on air. It seems to me I can recall every step 
we took; the soft turf occasionally under our 
feet ; the keen wind, for which we cared not ; the 
autumn tints upon the foliage of the chestnut 
trees; the steep ascents, where Rinaldo's arm 
aided me ; the mountain streamlets, over which 
he lifted me ; his strong, soft touch ; the beating 
of his heart, when my hand was drawn close to 
his side. 

And I recall my delight when I found there 
was something I could do for him — when he 
flashed powder in the pan of his pistol, and I 
twisted a wisp of paper, lighted it, and touched 
the end of his cigarito. My one thought was 
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of serving him, of living for him all my life, of 
being his, body and soul. I had no one to give 
up for him. The dearest friend I had ever had, 
the dear old priest in my Proven9al home, was 
now in Heaven; my father evidently had little 
need of me ; he could not be said to have any 
place in his life to offer me. But in one mo- 
ment I had gained everything — I had RInaldo! 
I was his, and he was mine ; we were linked to- 
gether, in joy and sorrow, life and death, for- 
ever and forever. All our lives we might walk 
thus beside each other, he protecting me, I 
living to serve him. God had indeed been 
good to me. And yet in this hour, when my 
very wealth of happiness seemed almost to op- 
press me, I had few thoughts of my Benefactor, 
the dear Father in Heaven. What could I 
ask from his bounty more than what, unasked. 
He had already given me ? 

Pious pilgrims were going over the hills to- 
ward the place of rendezvous, many full of 
fanatical enthusiasm ; for the old Camisard pro- 
phetic spirit had not quite died out in these 
hills. Many were carrying burdens of care, 
which they hoped would be lightened by pious 
exhortations in the Assembly, but I was wholly 
absorbed in my own happiness; my thoughts 
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were of devotion to him from whose hand I was 
to receive everything ; him before whose feet I 
felt ready to lay down my very soul, if it would 
aid him to put his foot on it; him who had 
promised to love me and to honor me for ever 
and ever. 

We were comparing favorite passages in 
Tasso, — the present and the future seemed so 
bright, — when Rhodez suddenly found out 
whither we were going. The exact spot where 
the Assembly was to be held had been kept 
secret from outsiders as long as possible ; when 
he discovered it he was struck with remorse and 
consternation. Rinaldo and I were watching 
him, and we could see how very greatly he was 
discomposed. He quitted the side of Monsieur 
Theophile, who had lent him his spiked staff to 
walk with, and, lame as he was, he set himself 
to scramble up every high peak from which he 
could gain a bird's eye view of the surrounding 
hills and their intervening valleys. For some 
time his uneasiness was not noticed by the 
older men, who were engaged in a theological 
discussion ; they attributed it to boyish restless- 
ness. But at last they questioned him. Then, 
reluctantly, he confessed that he was in dread 
of soldiers. He had thought to put them off 
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from the discovery of the Count's place of ref- 
uge, the cabin which had long been the hiding 
place of hunted pastors, and he had told them 
that they would find the man they sought, near 
the very spot to which we were going ; for, like 
a partridge when her nest is in danger, he hoped 
to lure away the enemy from the place of con- 
cealment. 

This news seemed to our elders very alarm- 
ing. It was too late to put off the assembling 
of the congregations. People were flocking to 
the spot, hastening to precipitate themselves 
into danger. There were sons of the soil from 
lone farmhouses, artisans and tradespeople from 
near and distant villages or little towns, pro- 
scribed pastors from dens and caves of the earth. 
All that could now be done was to keep an 
anxious watch, and to make the religious ser- 
vices as brief as possible. 

It was afternoon when we reached the place 
of assembly, a glade surrounded by chestnut 
trees, where we found ministers already preach- 
ing. No soldiers had appeared; no one had 
interrupted the services. My father quickly 
drew round him a little circle of leading men 
and pastors. He told them he had cause for 
apprehension ; but everything was cause for ap- 
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prehension in those times. It was resolved, 
however, to make the remaining services as 
short as possible. 

There were children present who had been 
brought there to be baptized ; that was the first 
pastoral duty to be attended to ; then came the 
turn of the couples to be married. There were 
four of these couples. In my peasant dress I 
stood up, to become the Comtesse de Tarnaud ; 
but the dress disguised me. I attracted no at- 
tention, while the Count's lace, and sword, and 
riding boots marked him out as a nobleman. 
Some who were present shrank away from him ; 
some looked upon him with respect and curi- 
osity. We were the last pair to be united and 
blessed. My father made a brief address before 
the marriage vows were spoken. 

"My friends," he said, "I have sanctioned 
the marriage of my daughter Antoinine with 
this Renaud, Comte de Tarnaud, not influenced 
by any love of worldly honor, nor by any of 
those vanities and pomps which, some fifty years 
ago, I renounced for me and mine, but because 
he will take her to a distant land, where there 
is freedom to worship God according to our 
Religion, and where he promises to repeat the 
marriage ceremony, thus giving legal sanction 
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to this union which, in the name of God and as 
ordained pastors of the Religion in the Desert, 
we are now about to bless. The second mar- 
riage will, as you know, assure to this union the 
civil rights withheld from us in France by law. 
Had we been permitted in the providence of 
God to act with more deliberation in this mat- 
ter, I would have postponed my daughter's 
marriage until the young man had made pro- 
fession of our faith before the congregation; 
but for this he is as yet not wholly prepared. 
As it is, let us raise our earnest cry to God for 
his speedy confession of the truth. He has 
already renounced Romish opinions; he has 
not yet accepted those of the Reformed Reli- 
gion." 

There was a little murmur among the crowd, 
and then two pastors prayed, one with white 
hair, the other a young man like Monsieur 
Theophile. 

Our vows were spoken. Renaud and Antoi- 
nine were pronounced man and wife. We stood 
together, hand in hand, while the congregation 
broke forth in a loud psalm of rejoicing: 

** We have wished you good luck! 
The Lord send you now prosperity! *' 
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The eyes of the thousand or more persons 
who were present were fastened upon us. Sud- 
denly there were shrieks, a rush; the singing 
ceased, the congregation scattered. 

A party of soldiers, headed by a gray -haired 
officer, stood among us. They must have been 
lying in ambush very near. 

^^De par le Rot!'' said the officer, and laid 
his hand upon my husband's shoulder. I saw 
nothing more ; I fainted. As I fell, I knew only 
that his arm was outstretched to support me. 
When I revived I was lying upon the grass. 
All around was greenness and solitude, save 
that Martin, Justine, and Rhodez stood near 
me, bathed in tears. 

" I followed him," said Rhodez. " He bade 
me come back to Madame, and to take care of 
her. He gave me this for her too." 

Here he produced a purse, which I recognized 
as that which my husband had taken from poor 
Victor's body, before his burial. 
And my father?" I said. 
They have taken him too. Only two were 
arrested. The soldiers were a small party; I 
think they were afraid. It is certain that they 
most wanted Monsieur le Comte. They have 
not bound him; they are treating him well, 
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almost as if he were some great personage. I 
heard them say they were taking him to Mon- 
tauban. Monsieur le Pasteur is bound; Mon- 
sieur le Comte is only very closely guarded." 

What followed I know only by hearsay; 
some of it I can hardly say I know. I gath- 
ered some facts from my husband, and pieced 
them together by links forged from what my 
father sometimes used to call "our inner con- 
sciousness." 

It was two weeks after this when Monsieur le 
Due de Penthievre presented himself at the 
gates of the royal fortress of Vincennes, with an 
order signed by King Louix XV. himself, ad- 
mitting him to see two of the prisoners. 

All men say that the Due de Penthievre is a 
model nobleman. Though grandson of our 
archpersecutor Louis XIV., and an ardent 
adherent of the Church of Rome, he has always 
shown sympathy for the oppressed of our Reli- 
gion. His father, the Comte de Toulouse, was 
one of the legitimized Princes (sons of Madame 
de Montespan and "Le Grand Monarque") 
whose position as Princes of the Blood was taken 
away from them by the Parliament of Paris in 
less than a week after their father died. But 
M. le Due de Penthievre's position had been as- 
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sured by his marriage. His wife was the Princess 
Charlotte of Modena, whose mother was the 
daughter of the Regent- Duke of Orleans. This 
connected him by legitimate ties with the 
French reigning family, his Duchess being 
second cousin to the King. The Duke and his 
Duchess are said to live in the closest bonds of 
conjugal affection. Their only son is called the 
Prince de Lamballe. He will, no doubt, when of 
proper age, contract a marriage almost royal, and 
be advanced to great employments in the state. 

Of the two prisoners whom M. le Due asked 
for, he requested to see Doctor Bialla first. 
When, twenty years before, the Regent, in spite 
of his immoral life, was disposed to show kind- 
ness to those of our Religion, he entrusted a 
mission of conciliation to my father, and had 
several interviews with him. The Due de Pen- 
thievre, his grandson by marriage, was now 
shown into the Governor's private sitting-room. 
Thither my father was brought to him from a 
gloomy dungeon. The Duke met him with 
kindness. 

"This is the first time we have seen each 
other," he said, "but I know you by reputation, 
Doctor Biallius," using the Latinized name un- 
der which, in Holland, my father, the Pastor 
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Bialla^ had published some works defending the 
Christian religion — works read and esteemed 
by men of piety and learning, both Protestants 
and Catholics. "During the King's minority, 
if I mistake not, you were entrusted with a 
mission to the Frenchmen of your Religion who 
were in exile. That mission you carried out with 
fidelity and intelligence." 

"I was deeply grateful, monseigneur, for the 
opportunity of serving my King, my country, 
and my own unhappy people." 

" I have no doubt, monsieur, of your candor 
and your loyalty; I admire your learning. I 
have read your book on the Evidences of the 
Christian Faith, with great pleasure, and I trust, 
some profit. We meet on common ground. 
Monsieur le Docteur, you as a writer of abil- 
ity, while I am a patron and admirer of men of 
letters." 

My father bowed, and waited for the Duke's 
next words. 

"There are two things that have brought me 
here to-day, two things about which I am de- 
sirous to speak with you. One concerns an- 
other mission on the part of the King to some 
of the leading Huguenots now in exile, which 
His Majesty shows some disposition to entrust 
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to you. We have heard that your co-religion- 
ists have chosen you to visit these men in Lon- 
don, Berlin, The Hague, Amsterdam, and 
elsewhere, and to report on the results of your 
commission. We might be glad if you could at 
the same time conduct some n^otiadons for 
us, tending to peace and to a better understand- 
ing between these exiled Frenchmen and His 
Majesty. But before I say more about such a 
mission or can set you free to pass over the 
frontier, we must be satisfied concerning certain 
matters in which, as has been reported to us, 
you have been lately engaged. Will you, as a 
man of honor and of piety, according to your 
beliefs, tell me if you, or your people, have been 
concerned in any recent secret n^otiadons with 
the King's enemies ? What is the truth of a story 
current in Languedoc, that money and prom- 
ises have been transmitted to you through the 
young man calling himself the Comte de Tar- 
naud, who was arrested in your company ? " 

My father assured the Duke, with a fervency 
that convinced him, that no such intercourse 
between the Huguenots of the Cevennes and 
the King's enemies had taken place; that he 
and his people were loyal subjects, who asked 
only permission to lay their grievances at the 
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feet of His Majesty, in the hope of obtaining 
from him the same civil rights as were granted 
to Catholics in Protestant England, until by 
loyalty and fidelity they could convince the 
Government that they were worthy to obtain 
the rights common to all Frenchmen. 

"What do you know, of your own knowl- 
edge, monsieur, of the Comte de Tarnaud?" 

My father repeated the Count's story, as he 
had received it from himself. He said that he 
believed in the candor and good faith of the 
young man. 

The Duke looked at him keenly, almost 
sternly. "Is that all?** he said. "Have you 
taken no steps to induce him to deceive you, 
with false hopes that he may adopt your hereti- 
cal opinions, and set himself in opposition to 
his family? How came he at your preaching?** 

My father could not answer this question. 

The Duke went on: "No religion he may 
have; young hot-bloods like himself are now- 
adays all tainted with a thing they call phil- 
osophy. But a man like him is incapable of 
fanaticism. To make him a sincere Huguenot 
would be simply impossible.*' 

"The grace of God, monseigneur,** — began 
my fether ; but the Duke interrupted him. 
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"The Duchess and myself have reason to 
think, while ready to acquit him in that matter of 
traitorous communication with your people, that 
he has found other attractions in the Cevennes, 
besides your preaching ; that a pretty Protestant 
maid, in short, has been his paramour." 

"Monseigneur!" cried my father, "at what- 
ever cost to me or mine, I cannot suffer you to 
speak thus of that young person. The maiden 
you allude to is my daughter Antoinine. The 
Comte de Tarnaud courted her loyally. He 
obtained my consent that she should be his 
wife, — contrary, indeed, to our usual customs, 
for we are unwilling to bind together under one 
yoke a believer with an unbeliever, — but his 
profession and our circumstances seemed to jus- 
tify me in my decision. They were solemnly 
married, monseigneur, in our Assembly, a few 
minutes before our arrest, in the presence of 
some hundreds of our persecuted people." 

The Duke for a moment stood aghast. " Mar- 
ried?" he cried— V" how married, monsieur? 
You must be perfectly aware that such a mar- 
riage is not only preposterous, but utterly il- 
legal ; even criminal !" 

"It is illegal and criminal only in the same 
sense as all our Protestant marriages, my lord. 
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Since you have deprived us of our civil rights, 
no marriage among our people can by French 
law be legal," replied my father, with dignity, 

"Like all Protestant marriages?" repeated 
the Duke. "But this one would be treason ! Do 
all Protestant maidens brave not only the law 
of France, but all proper consideration of what 
is due to rank, and, I may add, to a regard for 
their own honor, by marrying Princes of the 
Blood — cousins of His Majesty — the heirs of 
sovereign Princes?" 

** My lord ! my lord ! " cried my father, stag* 
gering as he spoke, "such cannot be the case 
with this young man. His father is a Field 
Marshal serving in the army of the Spanish 
King, our King's ally, in Italy!" 

"That man is my own father-in-law, Frands 
n., Duke of Modena, Generalissimo of the 
combined armies of France and Spain in Italy; 
deprived of his dominions at this time by the 
successes of the Austrians ; and this young man, 
Hercule Renaud d'Este is my brother-in-law, 
his son." 

My father hid his face in his hands. "Great 
Father in Heaven, I appeal to Thee," he cried ; 
"have mercy upon me and my poor child! We 
are innocent, monseigneur, we are innocent. A 
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Prince of the Blood Royal ! Such a marriage 
would indeed be treason. What can we do, 
monseigneur ? The young man has totally de- 
ceived us. He made us believe that his father 
had cast him off because of his religious and 
political opinions; that he was in danger from 
the Inquisition; that he was free to emigrate to 
some tropical island, to which he would take 
my child; and he promised when once there, 
released from obligations to his family, he would 
renew their marriage according to Protestant 
laws, and in some Protestant community. This 
is done every day, monseigneur, amongst our 
people. You have forced us to do it ; if there 
be guilt, the guilt Is yours." 

"It is probable," said the Duke," "that Re- 
naud's father, enraged at some of his wild pranks, 
and possibly harassed by the officers of the 
Inquisition, may have flung off a son whose in- 
considerate acts ever since he approached man- 
hood have sorely chafed him. Indeed we have 
received advices by a courier to that eflFect. But 
our King is head of all the Princes of his family, 
and he has not cast oflf his young cousin, whom 
he has still hopes of bringing back to reason. 
Accompany me to his apartment. Doctor Bial- 
lius. Hear me confront him, both as the head 
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of his family in France and as the King's repre- 
sentative. You can easily understand that we 
desire to keep this scandal from court gossips. 
No one knows of it at present but the King, 
my wife the Duchess, you, and myself. You 
will see that I am about, with the King's per- 
mission, to place great confidence in you. From 
the first 1 have believed you to be blameless. 
I believe you to be loyal ; I believe that for the 
sake of doing right, — for the sake of your duty 
to the King, and of your duty as a father, — 
you will assist me to put an end at once to all 
possible consequences of an event so inconceiv- 
able as this so-called Protestant marriage. In- 
deed, the young man is already married to a 
young princess of Massa- Carrara. The whole 
thing is utterly void. You may thank Provi- 
dence, Doctor Biallius, that it can be annulled 
without further wrong to the young girl, or any 
further scandal." 

So saying he rose up, and going to the door 
of the apartment, spoke to the guard in waiting ; 
then he and my father followed that functionary 
along the passage, until they reached a comfort- 
able apartment commanding a fine view over 
the surrounding country, in which room my 
beloved husband was confined. 
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The Count started up when he saw his 
brother-in-law, the Due de Penthievre, and 
grew pale at the sight of the stern face of my 
father. 

"Hercule," said the Duke, "His Majesty 
hopes, as I do, that you have had time for re- 
flection. I have heard from this honorable and 
learned man how far your folly and wrong- 
headedness have carried you. You may not 
have been guilty of tampering with the enemies 
of the King, your kinsman, but you know that 
what you have dared to call a marriage is utterly 
and absolutely void; that as a Catholic you 
cannot marry the daughter of a pastor of the 
Desert ; that as a Prince your marriage is subject 
to the consent and approval of the King of 
France, the head of your family ; and that as re- 
gards the Princess Maria Theresa of Massa- 
Carrara, the Church holds you to be already a 
married man." 

"I am not her husband!" the Prince cried 
furiously. "Do you call a marriage binding 
that was made by proxy between a boy of four 
and a girl who was five years older — a girl 
whom I have never seen, and never shall see ? 
Her family is allied with the Austrians in this 
War of Succession; they are enemies of the 
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King of France ; they would repudiate an alli- 
ance with the disinherited son of the dispos- 
sessed Duke of Modena, even as I repudiate 
any alliance with them. So far, you may acquit 
me of blame, my brother-in-law!" 

"We need not discuss that matter," said the 
Duke. " Of what profit are words, when a man 
knows his fault? We have only to repair it. 
Your sister has received your letter, throwing 
yourself upon our mercy. I have spoken to the 
King in a private audience. I offer you two al- 
ternatives: a residence in the Bastille under a 
lettre de cachet ^^ — the young man shuddered, — 
"or banishment to Martinique during the 
King's pleasure, where you will live under the 
name you have chosen to assume, that of the 
Comte de Tarnaud." 

"But I ask nothing better, my brother-in- 
law. This is no punishment, it is all I ever 
asked or wished for," exclaimed my husband. 
** Leave to abandon the Old World for the 
New, to shake off its tyrannies, to drop back 
into the ranks, — " 

"Bah I" said the Duke. "Spare me the ex- 
pression of those exaggerated sentiments. Do 
you accept my offer?" 

"With all my heart," was the reply. 
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"You said that a vessel was to call for you 
at Bordeaux, that you were on your way to 
embark in it, and that if it did not find you at 
Bordeaux, it was to come on to La Rochelle?'* 

"So I arranged with the captain/' 

"And its name?" 

"The'Sainte Luce.'" 

"Then, as this scandal must be kept, if pos- 
sible, from the ears of the Court gossips, we will 
admit no one but ourselves to any knowledge 
of the affair. We place you under the strict 
guard of Doctor Biallius. Until you have em- 
barked you will remain a prisoner to the man 
you have most deeply wronged. He will see, 
for his own sake, and for that of his unhappy 
daughter, that you hold no communication 
whatever with that young person ; that you em- 
bark in the *Sainte Luce* for the West Indies 
under the name that you have chosen, and that 
you hold as little communication as possible 
with any one but Doctor Biallius during your 
stay in this country. You will take no servant, 
to betray your secret; and Doctor Biallius, 
when he has seen the ship sail out of the har- 
bor, will return and report to me at my Palace 
of Sceaux, where I promise to furnish him all 
papers necessary for at once crossing the fron- 
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tier ; and, if he is willing to undertake a mission 
of trust for the King, in which I will then in- 
struct him at full length, I will put him in the 
way of doing a service to His Majesty and to 
his own people." 

"And my poor Antoinine? Would you de- 
prive her at once of her husband and her father ? 
Is she to be left with no protector?" cried the 
Prince. "Do you say that I must not even 
write to her?" 

^*You cannot even write to her. To do so 
would insure your confinement in the Bastille ; 
but your sister the Duchess will provide for her 
whom you have wronged. She shall be placed 
in a convent for a time, with instructions to the 
nuns to use no harsh measures to induce her 
to profess the Catholic religion; and, if her 
conduct and discretion seem to merit it, your 
sister may take her into her service, or other- 
wise provide for her. That is all that I can 
promise you; that is the best that can be 
done." And that was all. Thus it was settled. 

That evening about dusk the doors of the 
prison opened for my father and the Prince, 
the prisoner in his custody. My father had 
been supplied with money and all necessary 
papers, A guard rode with the carriage, and 
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post horses at every stage stood ready on the 
road. Their departure was to be unknown to 
all but the higher officials of the prison. Only 
some peasant boys were on the road as their 
coach quitted the walls of the fortress. One of 
these boys persisted in tumbling heels over head 
as he ran beside the carriage, almost under the 
hoofs of the horses of the guard, but keeping 
up with the travellers in hope of souSy as is the 
custom of such gamins by the wayside, until 
the Prince recognized him with astonishment 
as the lad Rhodez. Starting up, he dropped 
a ring off his finger in the miry road, and 
almost shouted, "La Rochelle ! Martinique 1" 

The boy gave a final somersault, and fell 
back, some of the escort striking at him with 
the flat of their swords. My father sharply 
reproved the Prince. He excused himself by 
saying that he had but spoken aloud what he 
was thinking about, and that the tongue will 
sometimes utter involuntarily the thoughts of 
the heart. My father desired sternly that such 
indiscretions might not be repeated. They 
went therefore on their way almost in silence ; 
but the germ of a new hope was at the bottom 
of Rinaldo's box of woes. 

It could not have been a pleasant journey. 
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My &ther was bitterly indignant with the man 
who had so compromised his child. Rinaldo, 
on his party was not in sympathy with my 
father's view of the affair. He preferred to 
lean back in his comer of the coach, to specu- 
late as to what had brought Rhodez to the gates 
of Vincennes, and to wonder, in vain, whether 
the boy had recovered the ring, what he would 
do with it, and what use his sharp wits could 
make of the words thrown at him, as it were, 
from the interior of the carriage. 

They reached La Rochelle after travelling 
day and night, and took a quiet lodging. It 
might be months before Rinaldo could em- 
bark, as English cruisers watched the coast. 
They therefore put some necessary furniture 
into their apartment, and the Count, under the 
strict eye of my &ther, felt himself rather more 
of a prisoner than if he had been confined in 
such quarters as would have been allotted to a 
within the walls of the Bastille. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ANTOININE DOES AS HER MOTHER DID BEFORE 

HER. 

T WAS Ignorant of all these things ; I heard 
them afterwards one by one. Here I have 
related them as a continuous narrative. 

When consciousness returned I was lying on 
the grass, where hundreds of persecuted wor- 
shippers had before been seated. Now all had 
departed except Martin, Justine, and Rhodez, 
who were hanging over me. We dared not re- 
turn to the home that we had left; to betray 
that hiding place would have been treason to 
the persecuted pastors of the Desert. Martin 
had friends and relatives in Montpellier. He 
suggested that we should make our way to that 
old city, and I acquiesced at once. In Mont- 
pellier lived the lawyer who had charge of the 
affairs of my husband. Besides, was not any- 
thing better than Montauban and the grudging 
hospitality of the old hosier, my father's friend ? 

As we travelled along painfully, but, fortun- 
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ately, unmolested by the gendarmes or the sol- 
diers, — for the party that had lain in ambush to 
surprise us was a small one, and had gone for- 
ward escorting the prisoners, — Rhodez whis- 
pered to me that he could find the gold that he 
had buried and the letter that he was to have 
delivered to the lawyer at Montpellier. At once 
the thought came to me that as the Comte de 
Tarnaud's wife I might present this letter to his 
agent, who was secretly a Protestant and would 
not betray me; nay, that in this emergency, I 
might even break the seal, and possibly obtain 
some light that would assist me. I did so ac- 
cordingly. The letter had been sealed with a 
ring that he wore upon his hand, a beautifully 
carved antique gem, a fleet and feathered Mer- 
cury. It directed the lawyer to send any funds 
that might be in his possession for the writer 
(funds that would probably have been addressed 
to him from Spain) to the captain of the " Sainte 
Luce," a brig which would put into Bordeaux, 
en route from Livorno to La Rochelle, whence 
she would start for the West Indies. At once 
I resolved to deliver this letter myself, and to 
confide my position to the lawyer, who might 
have information that would be of use to 
me. With renewed animation I pressed on to 
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Montpellier, and we soon found ourselves in 
its beautiful suburbs; they were crowded 
with villas and gardens, autumnal now, but 
they must have been gay and beautiful in 
spring. 

The lawyer received us with cold, incredu- 
lous surprise; I thought, with disapprobation 
and displeasure. He suggested that my husband 
— and I could see by his emphasis upon this 
word that he was actually doubtful on the sub- 
ject of our marriage — was probably confined 
by the king's orders, under a lettre de cachet. 
He advised me to take lodgings in some quiet 
quarter of the town, and keep myself closely 
concealed until I should receive further instruc- 
tions; but Rhodez, perceiving my grief, sug- 
gested that he should follow the soldiers and 
ascertain what had befallen their prisoners. I 
gladly acquiesced, and gave him money for the 
journey. 

He followed the party to Montpellier, and 
thence, by various conveyances, or on foot, to 
Vincennes. There he waited round the walls 
of the fortress, making acquaintance with all 
the gamins of the vicinity, with whom he tum- 
bled and played chuck-farthing, until at last he 
obtained the two words "La Rochelle" and 
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"Martinique," together with the ring on which 
was engraved the feather-footed Mercury. 

Meantime I had been making my plans. I 
had already resolved to set out for Bordeaux 
when Rhodez should return, and there see the 
captain of the "Sainte Luce," the brig bound 
to the West Indies. I now resolved to take pas- 
sage, if possible, on his ship to La Rochelle. 
There I might meet my husband, him to whom 
I was now bound by holy ties, those ties by 
which alone God suffers us to form for our- 
selves any human relationship. I was his, for 
death, for life. I would cling to him, even 
as my mother had clung to the fortunes of 
my father, whom she had followed into exile 
through by-paths over the mountains, dressed, 
as hundreds of other Protestant women in like 
case had dressed, in a garb that assured her 
more safety on her journey than if she had 
worn that of a woman. I had been preparing 
for myself such a suit of clothes. I had cut off 
my hair, and the day after Rhodez returned, we 
started for Bordeaux, I carrying a stout staff, 
and the boy carrying my garments in a bundle. 
We had more than one hundred leagues to 
travel. We went by the coast road as far as the 
entrance to the great Canal du Midi. At that 
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place we obtained deck passage on a tow-boat 
to Toulouse, where we struck the great river 
Garonne. There we went on board a river sloop, 
and floated lazily down the broad bright waters 
to Bordeaux. We might have travelled on 
horseback, but I knew that in the country inns 
of Languedoc it was the custom to assign all 
guests to a common sleeping -room, and I pre- 
ferred to risk the chances of cold nights on the 
deck of the slow-moving tow-boat, or the dull 
craft of the river. I had a large cloak with me, 
in which I wrapped myself both day and night, 
and so remained nearly all the time of our in- 
land voyage. The nights were cold, for it was 
early winter, but the days were delightful upon 
deck, in the sunshine. Rhodez was active on 
every part of the sloop, and informed the crew 
and captain that I was his sick brother. 

Poor little Rhodez ! How many fairy stories 
of the south he had to tell me ! For Languedoc 
is rich in legends, brought back, for the most 
part, by crusaders returning from the Holy 
Wars ; for which reason my dear old friend, the 
priest, in the Proven9al castle, used to say the 
folk-lore stories all over Europe have a certain 
resemblance to each other. Rhodez's tales were 
of animals who talked ; of peasant lads who set 
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out to make their fortunes, and married the 
daughters of rich noblemen by the help of 
animals whom they had made their friends. 
There were stories, too, peculiar to Languedoc, 
some especially of the Great Wolf of the Gev- 
audan, on whose head a price had been set, 
who terrorized the country and was a very 
Herod for the massacre of innocents. He told 
me of a wandering musician who gained great 
fame throughout the country because, when 
pursued by a wolf, he kept him off by playing 
all night upon his instrument, until at daylight 
the wolf fled. 

At Bordeaux, to our great relief, we found 
that the "Sainte Luce" had not arrived. We 
waited some days, and then she came into port. 

There might be serious difficulty, I knew, as 
to my getting out of the King's dominions; 
everything would depend on the good -nature 
and sympathetic disposition of the captain. I 
sent Rhodez to him, requesting him to see me 
at my lodgings, where I received him in my 
woman's dress — the peasant's dress, such as I 
had worn during my concealment in the Gev- 
audan and its hills. To my surprise, he was 
not a Frenchman. I could not pronounce his 
strange name at first, but I afterwards knew it 
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was Macdonald. He was a Scotch Highlander, 
in trouble with his own Government for having 
taken in safety from the coast of Scotland some 
unfortunate gentlemen in 1745. He could 
speak Creole French, having traded a good deal 
to the French West Indies. He heard my 
story with great surprise, excited especially, as it 
appeared, by my being the daughter of a Prot- 
estant pastor, and he pointed to his breast, 
giving me to understand that he too was a Prot- 
estant. 

"The gentleman," he said, "is to come on 
board at La Rochelle; a messenger from his 
Grace the Due de Penthievre has been here 
awaiting our arrival to tell me so. But, ma- 
dame," he added, "to embark a woman on board 
might expose me to penalties and to great diffi- 
culties. How do I know that the gentleman 
wishes for your presence? He is more than 
likely not to approve of it. How can I tell 
what his views may be, now that he has thought 
over the penalties he may have incurred by con- 
tracting a Protestant marriage?" 

I showed him the ring and told him how 
Rhodez had obtained it. He shook his head. 
" I just don't feel quite clear about all that," he 
said. " I cannot help you, madame. My con- 
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science raises objections to it, and the risk is too 
great. My traffic is principally with Martinique, 
and I dare not do what might displease so large 
a proprietor as the Due de Penthievre. Be- 
sides, he is, as you know, in some sort a Prince 
of the Blood." 

"I do not see what the Due de Penthievre 
has to do with our marriage," I said. And then 
I urged that as I was the Comte de Tarnaud's 
wife, the words my husband had sent me, to- 
gether with his ring, amounted to a command 
to join him. 

"It is impossible, madame," he said, "I do 
not allow women on board. I do not see how 
the thing you wish can be done. In any case, 
there might be the greatest difficulties made to 
it on the part of the authorities. If you have 
been lawfully married, as you seem to think, to 
a person of this gentleman's exalted station, may 
God help you ; that is all that I have got to say. 
You must know that the gravest objections 
would be made by his family to his union with 
a person in your rank of life. And then you 
are a Protestant. If the young man is deceiv- 
ing you, or if you are putting a deception upon 
me, I tell you frankly that I will not have any- 
thing to do with it. I am a man who fears 
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God. I will not assist young people to fall 
into temptation. I advise you to go home to 
your own people, and to think no more of the 
deceit that I fear has been put upon you by so 
unlawful and preposterous a marriage. It will 
surely bring you into trouble. But for the 
express orders of the Duke to touch at La 
Rochelle, I should have washed my hands of 
the affairs of this young man you call your hus- 
band, for I am sure they will bring on him the 
displeasure of his family and of the Court, be- 
sides involving in difficulty all who may mix 
themselves up in them." 

"I cannot think," I said, "that the Court will 
concern itself with the affairs of my husband ; 
nor do I understand what relation the Due de 
Penthievre can hold to him. But the Duke 
is a good man; I have heard my father say 



so." 



He looked at me keenly, I thought sternly. 
"Are you deceiving me?" he said, "or are you, 
my poor girl, an innocent victim? You may 
be sure that since the Duke, as you say, is a 
good man, he will not approve of your follow- 
ing this fellow, who seems to be setting forth to 
the New World in search of adventures, and 
to be parting company with the place in life 
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which God thought best he should be born 
into." 

"My husband," I said, "has a relation who 
has great estates in Martinique. He was about 
to emigrate when they arrested him ; he was to 
take me with him." 

The captain looked at me with a face of con- 
cern and pity. "I cannot take you," he said. 
"I am very sorry for you, but to take you on 
board would only make things worse. Go home 
to your friends, and be thankful that the man 
you call your husband was arrested on the 
morning of your marriage. I fear God. I will 
not lead into temptation one of His little ones. 
To take you on the ^Sainte Luce* is impos- 
sible." 

I did not understand him, partly because of 
his imperfect French, partly because I thought 
he was talking, like some of our Cevenols whom 
I had heard at the Assembly, a theological jar- 
gon I was unable to comprehend. But this 
much I understood : he was not willing to take 
me. I was at my wits* end. 

After some hours I sent Rhodez to the 
port, to see if his quick wit could devise any 
means by which I might carry out my hus- 
band's wishes. He came back after a short 
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time. "The 'Sainte Luce/" he said, "sails at 
two o'clock, at the turn of the tide. She is 
short of hands. I have shipped on board of 
her." 

"How shipped?" I said, alarmed at the 
thought of losing my sole protector. 

"I have shipped," he said. "You can go in 
my place." 

"As a sailor?" I cried. "What? — How? — 
Among rough men?" 

"That was all I could do for you," he re- 
plied sulkily. "And if you intend to embark 
you must do so quickly." 

And I did. I shipped as Antoine Rhodez, 
in a boy's dress. The captain was too busy to 
observe the substitution, nor was he probably 
aware that the Rhodez he had shipped was in 
any way connected with the girl he had seen at 
her lodgings. I hid among some coils of rope 
and other hamper. I was wrapped in my big 
cloak, and I crouched down, until I dare say I 
looked no niore than a bundle of dark cloth. 
The crew were getting the "Sainte Luce" under 
way. I heard them say that a tempest seemed 
to be gathering in the Bay of Biscay. It came, 
and as soon as we were in the open sea every- 
thing around me was bewilderment and con- 
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fusion. I was ill — desperately ill. My only 
instinct was to hide myself, yet I cared not what 
might become of me. 

It was the next morning, after a night of 
misery, that I perceived the captain alone upon 
the quarter-deck. I roused myself, and, hardly 
able to keep my feet, I made my way aft. He 
did not at first recognize me. When he did, a 
word broke from him that I never heard him 
say again, for he was a Scottish Christian, a man 
who feared God. "You may bring me into 
trouble," he said, "beyond what you appear to 
be conscious of, young woman ! Well, at least 
it is the Lord's doing, and not mine. Maybe I 
had better say it was the doing of your wilful 
self and of the madcap I was warned against 
before I had anything to do with him, the 
Comte de Tarnaud, whom you call your hus- 
band. I am not responsible before God for 
leading both of you into temptation. And 
now, what can I do with you ? I shall put you 
ashore at La Rochelle, unless I have further 
orders. Don't cry, my girl, don't cry; but 
come with me, and be obedient. We must let 
none of the crew suspect your sex. You have 
shipped as my cabin boy." 

So saying, he took me below into his own 
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part of the ship, where — oh, misery! — for 
two days I cared little what might become 
of me. "Their soul abhorreth all manner of 
meat," says the Scripture, describing sea-sick 
landsmen in a storm at sea, "and they are even 
hard at death's door." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ONLY A PLANK BETWEEN DEATH AND PARADISE. 

AllT'E were a week at sea, tossing cruelly in the 
Bay of Biscay, and the captain kept his 
unwelcome passenger closely confined in her 
cabin. What account he gave of me to his 
sailors I do not know. With me he was distant, 
shy, and silent, refusing to let me render him 
any services, and apparently avoiding me. 
Finally we made the harbor of La Rochelle, 
with its lighthouses and its long mole. 

Hardly had the brig anchored before, through 
a porthole of the stateroom, in which I may say 
the captain kept me confined, I saw a boat ap- 
proaching. Two persons, apparently men of 
quality, were in the stern sheets. One — oh, 
rapture ! — was my husband, well, free, and deb- 
onair ; the other was my honored father, look- 
ing careworn and severe. I turned from the 
porthole, and was about to rush into the cabin 
and thence up on deck, when I found myself 
intercepted by the Scotch captain. 
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" I see him ! I see my husband, the Comte 
de Tarnaud ; I see my father with him," I cried; 
"they are coming on board. Captain, I must 
meet them!" 

He stopped me. "For many reasons — for 
every reason, madame — I cannot suffer you to 
go on deck," he said. "Allowing that you have 
been married with your father's consent, as you 
say, by a Protestant ceremony, do you not 
know that that consent entails, according to the 
King's edict of May, 1725, the penalty of death 
upon the parent who gave it to you? This 
being so in any ordinary case of a forbidden 
marriage, I know not what it might be in yours. 
It would probably involve all concerned in it — 
nay, even myself, if I aided and abetted it — in 
pains, penalties, and imprisonment. In any 
event, the scandal must be great. You will 
suffer for your fault, and I fear that others may 
suffer too. You must remain in the stateroom 
that I have given up to you, until I take' the 
pleasure of these gentlemen and know more 
than I do." 

"Then give the Comte de Tarnaud," I said, 
"this ring, and tell him that the person to whom 
he sent it is waiting for him in this cabin." 

Oh, minutes that seemed years! I had 
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wrapped myself in my cloak. I could not bear 
that they should see me in the dress I wore, 
even though my own mother had so disguised 
herself in order that she might the more safely 
rejoin her husband. But every thought of my- 
self, of my dress, of what impression I might 
make in it vanished when I heard a hurried 
step on the companion ladder. The door of 
the cabin was opened quickly, yet as quickly 
closed. Rinaldo stood before me. Running to 
him, I threw my arms about his neck. It was 
the first time I had embraced him. He pressed 
me passionately to his heart. But even in that 
moment of exquisite happiness, he took the 
precaution of drawing me back into my state- 
room. 

" My brave, brave Antoinine 1 My wife I my 
love ! my treasure ! " No words but incoheren- 
cies of love and longing would come. 

At last I said, " My father is with you ; I 
must go to him." 

"Hush, hush!" he said; "not for the world. 
Your appearance would compromise him and 
would send me to the Bastille. He is safe, and 
is going on a mission to his people in England 
and Holland. He has secured the favor of the 
King. Your appearance would ruin him. Be 
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easy, Antoinine, about your father. My brave, 
brave Antoinine, who has not shrunk even from 
this disguise to join her husband ! And how 
lovely she looks, my sailor-boy, with her short, 
golden -brown curls! What shall I call her? 
Antoine ? " 

I shipped as Antoine Rhodez," I replied. 
O husband, now I must tell you everything ! " 

"Not now," he cried. "I shall come on 
board to-night, and we shall have whole days 
and nights of sweetest intercourse during our 
long voyage. I was dreading its dreariness. I 
hardly hoped — and now all will be the fulfil- 
ment of our dreams. We shall land on our 
Enchanted Island — but farewell! Keep close 
within your stateroom until the ship sails, when 
I shall join you. Beware that your father does 
not see you." 

"O Rinaldo!" I exclaimed, "ask him, at 
least, to send me his paternal blessing. Give 
him, I entreat you, his daughter's fondest love." 

"No, sweet, for I want all her love myself. 
But I will do anything she can in reason ask of 
me." I need not tell how his kisses were pressed 
with frantic warmth upon my lips, and hands, 
and forehead. He was gone, and I was left 
with a beating heart to wait for his return. 
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Soon I saw the boat put back again to the 
shore ; the boat that carried all I loved. Joy was 
sparkling in the eyes of my Rinaldo. They had 
gone ashore to make some final preparations. 
When the last moment came and they were 
ready to depart, the good woman, proprietress of 
the rooms in which they had had their lodging, 
asked what was to be done with the furniture. 

"I had forgotten all about it," said my hus- 
band. "Keep it. Keep it, to remember me by." 

My father saw his charge mount up the side 
of the "Sainte Luce," and felt that his responsi- 
bility was at an end. He saw the brig weigh 
anchor, little guessing with what willingness the 
Comte de Tarnaud was going into exile, or 
who was his companion. By morning we were 
some miles out to sea, and we calculated that 
my father must be several leagues upon the 
road to Sceaux, whither he would be hastening 
to make a satisfactory report to the Due de 
Penthievre. Then the cabin of the little brig 
"Sainte Luce" became to us a floating paradise. 

My husband, and the presence of my father, 
had in some way satisfied the scruples of the 
captain. The Count may have shown him the 
marriage contract which, I forgot to say, had 
been drawn up on the night of our betrothal, 
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in the presence of M. Theophile and the old 
hosier of Montauban, with Martin and Justine 
as additional witnesses. "Ye are married sure 
enough by good Scots law, and by a minister 
of the Gospel/' said the good man; "but what 
the French King and his Papist Court may say 
of it I do not know. The edicts which I keep 
in my locker here, that I may not run foul of 
them, seeing as how I am myself a Protestant, 
are very strict and explicit about Protestant 
marriages. And yours is an aggravated case, as 
you cannot but know. What I fear may come 
of it, my lord, to one or both of you, I would 
not care to say." 

Though evidently not at ease concerning us, 
he may have felt that he could not interfere 
further. We were left to do what we pleased, 
except that he insisted that no suspicion of my 
sex should reach his crew. He stipulated that 
I must maintain my character as a cabin boy 
whom he had engaged at Bordeaux to wait 
upon the expected passenger. 

I acquiesced with great reluctance, but my 
husband only laughed, saying that in any dress 
I was beautiful, but that he looked forward to 
days when he would see me in satins and jew- 
els, a great lady, admired by all eyes. 
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"Oh no, Rinaldo," I replied, "I only wish to 
live with you under cottonwoods and palm 
trees, and to spend my life in waiting upon 
you!" 

And yet there were moments — for I was a 
woman — when my vision of the future changed, 
and, gazing down upon my hateful dress, I 
complacently imagined myself Madame la Com- 
tesse, clad in rich raiment, doing honor to my 
husband by receiving admiration and laying 
at his feet all tributes paid by other men to my 
beauty and grace. Ah, how different from the 
prospect that opened before me on that now 
far-off night, when I contemplated my fate as 
the servile adopted daughter of the old hosier 
at Montauban ! A thrill of gratitude passed 
through me, awakening new love in my heart, 
as I thought what I had been saved from by 
the man who had so generously stooped to love 
me and exalt me. Oh, days of early love, 
when every joy shone with a double brightness; 
when self-love was no longer selfishness, but 
had become a keen appreciation of myself be- 
cause I had become so dear and priceless to my 
husband — the husband whose praise was worth 
more to me than that of the whole world be- 
sides ! 
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Those weeks on board the "Sainte Luce" 
were to me — to both of us, I think — that time 
of entire enjoyment which, even if brief, must 
form some part of love. All the experiences of 
life were as new to me as love itself; and my 
husband had not fully ripened into manhood. 
In all those glorious days of unmarred content- 
ment there was growing more and more in both 
our hearts the feeling that he was mine, and I 
was his — body, soul, and heart; his in mind, 
will, hopes, and aspirations. Men are so master- 
ful ; women are so happy to resign everything 
in the rapture of knowing themselves to be 
beloved! Happiness seemed to enfold us in 
those days. We lived only in the present. The 
past and the future lay beyond our horizon. 
Sometimes we sat in silence, with full hearts 
beating in unison. Sometimes we quoted Tasso, 
and applied his descriptions to the island par- 
adise in which we meant to dwell. Sometimes 
he was boyish, playful, witty, gay. Mere noth- 
ings would breed mirth, because we were so 
happy. With what pleasure I rendered him 
small services, under pretence that they served 
to keep up my disguise 1 Most often, however, 
we talked of our Enchanted Island, which the 
"Sainte Luce*' was nearing day by day. It was 
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an isle to which he who has quitted it longs 
ever to return. At least, Rinaldo told me that 
that was implied in the name given to it by its 
earlier inhabitants. We talked of its sweet air 
and its green hills and green valleys, in happy 
contrast with the close, dark cabin where we 
were stowed most of our time. We pictured 
years to come, in our home, as we conceived it, 
with its tender ties. "I for thee, and thou for 
me," he said, "and all things that surround us 
will be parts of ourselves, of our love, and of 
each other." 

There was only one disappointment, but my 
husband assured me it was not material. The 
captain one day told us that he could not land 
us on any Protestant island to obtain the rati- 
fication of our Desert marriage. "And even if 
your marriage were so ratified," he said, in his 
Scotch French, "it would only expose you, if 
you were imprudent enough to assert it, to the 
most terrible penalties of the French law." 
Here he pulled out from his locker his copy 
of the King's edicts of May, 1724. 

"This paper begins," he said, "with preach- 
ers. * *A11 Protestant preachers are guilty of 
death. Every man or woman who may hear 
them preach, harbor them, or hold any com- 
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munication with them, goes — if a man, to the 
galleys for life ; if a woman, for the rest of her 
days to Aigues Morte, where is a castle on the 
seacoast set apart for the punishment of Hu- 
guenot women. Children are to be baptized 
and educated as Roman Catholics. If not, the 
penalties for the parents are the same. Sick 
persons who refuse the Catholic sacraments are 
to be prosecuted if they recover. No Protes- 
tant can be a physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
midwife, bookseller, or counsellor-at-law,' et 
cetera. Ah ! here we come to it. Here is what 
His Most Christian Majesty has to say on mar- 
riage: *We forbid all our subjects, of any con- 
dition or quality whatsoever, to consent or 
approve that their children, or any who may 
have been placed under their ward or guardian- 
ship, shall marry a Protestant in foreign parts, 
without obtaining our permission, under any 
pretext whatsoever. The penalty in such cases 
is the galleys, or imprisonment, and confiscation 
of half the estate of such parent or guardian.' 
This ordinance, you will observe, may be put 
in operation even in Martinique, which is part 
of the French King's dominions. You, ma- 
dame, by living in strict seclusion and conceal- 
ing your sex carefully, may escape. But the 
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time must come when his lordship will return 
to his hereditary duties — " 

"No, no!" I cried, "we will always cling to 
each other!*' 

Be it then at your peril," said the captain. 
But it is my duty to inform you that there 
are no Protestant islands at the present time on 
which I could land you. England is leagued 
with Austria, and is at war with the French 
King." 

The captain was not always stern and silent. 
The geniality of my husband awoke in him the 
genial nature of a sailor. Often he would sit 
beside us and talk. He told us chiefly of his 
own adventures, or stories of adventure he had 
picked up as he sailed from port to port on his 
trading voyages. In this way we came one day 
to talk of the Dutch settlement on the island 
of Manhattan, arid of the Dutch West India 
Company, which had been very powerful at 
one time in the western seas. 

"People, when I was there ten years ago," he 
said, "were still talking of the wonderful escape 
of a young Bohemian gentleman, whose family 
had shared the fortunes of Elizabeth Stuart 
and the King of Bohemia, her husband, when 
they were driven into exile in 1620, and were 
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followed by thirty thousand Protestants, their 
subjects of all classes, who chose expatriation 
rather than submit to Popish rule. This gentle- 
man, Augustine Herman, was born in exile. 
He early entered into the service of the Dutch 
West India Company. He acquired consider- 
able property upon Manhattan Island, and was 
a prosperous man, when he mortally offended 
Peter Stuyvesant, the one-legged Governor, by 
refusing to give him up a noble Barbary horse 
which he had rescued from a Spanish troop ship 
that went ashore in Delaware Bay. The fury of 
the Governor was great when Herman went over 
into the rival province of Maryland and be- 
came a close friend of the Lord Proprietary, 
who gave him a large tract of land, which he 
named Bohemia Manor. 

"The Lord Proprietary of Maryland, having 
occasion to send a confidential agent to Manhat- 
tan, selected Augustine Herman for that mis- 
sion, disregarding his outlawry by the irate old 
Governor, who ruled over the small city then 
called Nieuw Amsterdam. But the Governor's 
wrath burned fiercely against Herman, and no 
sooner had he got his enemy into his power 
than he clapped him into an underground dun- 
geon, erected a scaffold on the parade ground 
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of the fort, and appointed the next day for his 
execution. That morning, however, the Gov- 
ernor received news which obliged him to take 
all his boats, and as many men as could be 
spared from the fort garrison, down the bay, to 
avert a threatened danger. The wife of the 
tyrannical old Governor was a kind, good wo- 
man. She had known Herman in his pros- 
perous days upon the island. She sent him food 
and wine from her own table, and a message, 
earnestly asking if there was any kindness she 
could do for him. 

"Herman had drawn his table under a slit 
high up in the wall of his dungeon, which let in 
light and air, and standing upon it, his eyes were 
on a level with the turf of the parade ground. 
Thence he watched his noble horse, which was 
being led round the inclosure for exercise. 
When the message of the Governor's wife 
reached him, he said : * Do you think that gen- 
erous lady could grant me permission to mount 
my horse and ride round the inclosure of the 
fort and look upon the sunlight ? Ask her. But 
if she grant this request I hope not to bring on 
her the displeasure of her husband.' Half an 
hour afterwards Herman was led out from his 
prison. He mounted his gallant Barb, who 
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rubbed his nose against his master's hand. But 
I am making this a long story," said the cap- 
tain. 

"No, no; go on; you interest us," I cried. 
"I dearly love a noble horse. It is one of my 
enthusiasms." 

"Well then : From a window the Governor's 
wife and her maidens were looking out on the 
parade ground and silently weeping. At first 
Augustine Herman rode slowly round the in- 
closure. The Dutch sentries at the sally port 
and the turnstile, and the soldiers off duty in 
the castle yard, stood and gazed upon his horse- 
manship. On either side the fort flowed a swift 
river — the East River on one side, on the 
other the Mauritius, or North River. The 
earthworks that ^rrounded the inclosure were 
too high for a man on foot to see over. Her- 
man rode round the open space five times. It 
was not large, only three hundred feet each 
way. Then he put his horse into a gallop. 
He saw the lady of the Governor at her win- 
dow, but he would not lift his hat to her. 

" Suddenly there were shrieks from the wo- 
men, a stir, a rush amongst the soldiers. The 
very sentries left their posts and ran together 
to one side of the courtyard. Where were Au- 
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gustine Herman and his noble horse? They 
had flown — literally flown — over the earth 
wall, at a spot where Herman had perceived 
that the hoofs of his horse, after his desperate 
leap, would find the safest footing. If they fell, 
no one in the inclosure saw them fall. They 
were up and away before any spectator reached 
the ramparts ; before the first pursuer was out 
of the gate the gallant horse was breasting the 
North River." 

"What then?" I cried. 

"There is little more to tell," the captain ans- 
wered. "The guns of the fort summoned back 
the Governor, who arrived full of apprehension. 
He fancied Indians had attacked the fort and 
were massacring his garrison. He lost no time, 
however, in pursuing the fugitive, and hoped 
to head him off at a ferry which crossed the 
Delaware River. But Herman from a high 
knoll caught sight of the ferry boat drawn up 
on a bank, where it was guarded by Dutch sol- 
diers. The river was smooth; the danger in 
crossing lay in its great breadth. Herman and 
his horse were half across before they were per- 
ceived by the pursuers. But the breath of the 
gallant horse was coming with effort and labor. 
His nostrils were blood -red, his eyes were 
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blood-shot; even his delicate ears were droop- 
ing, from distress. With every word of affection 
Herman could think of he encouraged his brave 
steed. 

"Two Indians pursued them in a boat. One 
sent an arrow whizzing on their track. It struck 
the gallant horse upon the neck and made a 
bloody furrow ; but it acted as a spur to revive 
his drooping courage. Never had he known a 
goad or a whip before. Shaking his head5 he 
roused himself to efforts which made his rider 
fear he might burst his gallant heart from over- 
strained exertion. But friends had gathered on 
the Maryland bank, and shots were fired at the 
red men, who pulled out of range. Tken Her- 
man and his horse were left to contend only 
with the danger of perishing from exhaustion. 

"Near the shore they found a current which 
carried them down stream, but through the in- 
stinct of the horse and the presence of mind of 
his rider, they crossed it obliquely, and found 
footing on the opposite shore. Many hands 
were held out to help them up the bank. When 
they reached the turf man and horse dropped, 
equally exhausted. Those on the bank^ with 
flasks of Hollands and Jamaica rum, endeavored 
to revive them, but their first care was for the 
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good horse. They washed the blood that trick- 
led from his nostrils, and bound the wound 
made by the Indian's arrow. These cares seemed 
a forlorn hope, yet the people persisted. After 
a long time the horse shivered, shook himself, 
and rose slowly from the grass, to be embraced 
with transport by his master. 

"Herman was himself no mean artist. He had 
two pictures painted of his gallant horse lying 
exhausted on the shore after crossing the Dela- 
ware, and I have been told that they are now in 
the possession of members of his family. But," 
added the good captain, "has not my long yarn 
tired you?" 

"Oh no!" I cried; and after that, as we sat 
together on the deck, when the sea was calm, 
he never wearied of telling us other tales that 
he had stored away in the recesses of his mem- 
ory. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WE LAND ON OUR ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

npHERE came a day when the brig "Sainte 
Luce" lay helpless and becalmed, after we 
reached the tropics ; a fierce and cruel sun beat 
down upon her ; the pitch softened in her deck 
seams. We spent two choking, weary nights, 
with clear stars shining overhead, reflected out 
of a cloudless sky into a sea as calm, that lay 
below. By day the water looked stagnant; by 
night it sparkled with phosphorescent gleams. 
My head throbbed, and my soul sickened. But 
I had no time to think about myself; my hus- 
band was stricken down by fever. There we 
lay motionless, and far from help. There was 
no help but such as I would give him in my 
ignorance, or such as could be rendered by the 
captain, with kindly zeal, from the ship's medi- 
cine chest. No help ! For had I not forgotten 
God ? Had I left Him any place in my dreams 
of earthly happiness ? Had I any right in my 
distress to plead with Him for mercy? I had 
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all my life been bewildered by reli^ous contro- 
versies. I had clung fast to the Protestant cause, 
not so much for conscience' sake as to satisfy 
my honor. My loyalty to my parents seemed 
to demand my allegiance to the faith for which 
they had been persecuted. I would have ac- 
cepted martyrdom for Protestantism, but not, I 
think, in the spirit of one that dies for the 
Christ who died for him ; it would rather have 
been with the enthusiasm of an obstinate patriot 
who will not disown his flag or adopt the cause 
of his enemy. And then one night there came 
to me the thought of the people who brought 
their sick to Jesus. They asked nothing for 
themselves, only for those they cared for, and 
He healed them. Under the inspiration of this 
thought I prayed the first real prayer, I think, 
that I had ever prayed ; I said aloud, beside my 
husband, who was lying in his berth, the Pater- 
noster, that he might hear familiar words, in 
which his heart could join with mine: "Our 
Father Who art in Heaven," — the Father who 
had all a father's feelings, and irresistible power 
besides! These words sank into my heart. 
There and then I gained my first vague glimpse 
of the fatherhood of God. 

I had not much time for reflection. All I did 
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and thought was by instinct and intuition. I 
could only cling to that idea of fatherhood, with 
an energy like his of old who cried : " I will not 
let Thee go except Thou bless me/* Such 
prayer is always answered, I believe, though 
not always in the way that our self-will and 
short-sightedness would prescribe to our Father. 
But since that time, when reviewing those days 
of pain and dread, I have realized that above 
Protestantism and above Catholicism lies the 
Christian plane, where, holding fast three car- 
dinal ideas, true Christian hearts may always 
meet each other; may say together the Pater- 
noster, the Credo, the Te Deum, and the Gloria 
in Excelsis. There God is, as the apostle calls 
Him, "the Father of all"; there Christ is the 
hope of all; and there the Holy Spirit is God's 
good gift to "all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity." 

Well, what I thought in those dark days I 
hope has borne its fruit. Meantime the dead 
calm ceased; a blessed wind came floating 
through the shrouds. We hoisted sail. My 
husband revived, and after a day or two I had 
the happiness of attending him on deck, where 
I found our relation to each other changed : he 
was weak and dependent; I had that lot that 
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Heaven has pointed out as the most blessed 
upon earth, the lot of those who serve in love. 

Then I appreciated why men are apt to love 
helpless and dependent women. Is not a sense 
of the dependence of the thing or person loved 
a part of protecting love ? Has not the babe's 
helplessness something to do with the strong 
maternal passion? I anticipated my husband's 
every want ; I hung upon his looks ; his feeble- 
ness drew us closer and closer together. 

We were now in latitudes where the sea be- 
comes a wondrous blue, and Old Ocean, with 
his great, long, heaving swells, seems as if he 
were asleep and breathing peacefully. Before 
long we were among islands, keeping a sharp 
lookout for any English cruisers that might lie 
in wait for us upon our way. Soon we were 
called on deck to catch a first view of Mar- 
tinique, with its long ridge of violet -tinted 
mountains, the backbone of the island, running 
its whole length from west to east, until at last its 
base seemed to dip into the ocean. Those peaks 
were hooded with clouds, but the landscape, as 
we approached, was one glory of greenness. 
There were two sharp promontories sticking 
out into the sea. A little village, very dark, 
with a tall yellow church steeple, was nestled at 
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the foot of the hills, and long lines of surf were 
breaking on the beach. 

"A dangerous coast," the captain said to my 
husband. 

"Is yonder town our landing place?" we 
asked ; and at sight of land Rinaldo seemed to 
have recovered his vigor and animation. 

"No, my lord," (the captain always called him 
so; it was an English custom to acknowledge 
the title). "No, my lord, no ship can land her 
cargo on this coast ; no boat of any size could 
live among those breakers. We are making 
for St. Pierre, on the other side of the island. 
Pray God we may fall in with no English 
cruisers!" 

At this moment we saw a small and rough 
canoe pushed by two men through long lines 
and lines of surf. When they got it beyond 
the breakers, the swimmers sprang into it and 
came off to our vessel. The men were all but 
naked; their wet limbs gleamed, my husband 
said, like glorious antique statues of bronze. 
In their small boat they had fruit and vege- 
tables. My husband bought these and distrib- 
uted them to our crew. Then he threw two 
gold pieces into the sea, and the men dived 
for them. My heart trembled for terror. They 
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came up breathless, but radiant with pride and 
satisfaction, holding the gold in their beautiful, 
gleaming white teeth. 

The captain, who could speak the patois of 
the island better than pure French, questioned 
them. They told him that an English frigate 
was lying in the offing, watching for any ves- 
sel that might try to enter the harbor of St. 
Pierre, but they believed that we could avoid 
her by standing out to sea and then running, 
by good luck, into the Port au France, called 
Fort Royal, for it was the residence of the Gov- 
ernor of the Windward Isles, and considerable 
fortifications had been erected there. Guided 
by the information we had received from the 
statuesque bronze natives of Martinique, (who 
remained on board, apparently unconcerned by 
the fact that they had brought no clothes with 
them), we proceeded cautiously to round the 
northern portion of the island, keeping closely 
under the shadow of giant cliffs until nightfall. 
Dominica, an English island, was frequently 
visible upon our right ; — to starboard, the cap- 
tain called it ; — but while a passenger on the 
"Sainte Luce" I had not familiarized myself 
with nautical terms. He and his crew, together 
with the men from Martinique, were on deck as 
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darkness suddenly came down upon us like a 
dropped veil. It was the captain's purpose to 
weather the northern point of the island, to 
give St. Pierre a wide berth, and to lie off 
the land, out of sight of the English cruiser, 
until the next night, when, under protection of 
the darkness, he would run in for Fort Royal. 
By morning we were well out to sea. The 
peaks of Martinique, now bluish gray, lay low 
on the horizon; but the captain was uneasy. 
"Mont Pele," he said, pointing to what 
seemed to be the highest peak of the long 
mountain range, " has taken off Kis nightcap. 
There are no clouds upon his crest. When he 
doffs his bonnet, we may look out for a squall." 
Sure enough, the next morning, when the 
sun, long after dawn, climbed over the peak of 
Mont Pele, gilding the long range of his 
attendant hills, an angry wind was rising. It 
was blowing, it seemed to me, from all parts of 
the heavens at once. Instead of the usual long, 
lazy swell of these tropical seas, the waves be- 
came short and irregular. At last the gale made 
up its mind from what quarter it would attack 
us ; it came howling out of the northwest with 
a sudden squall of rain, and a rattling accom- 
paniment of distant thunder. Wind and rain 
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soon beat the waves down flat, but there was 
still a heavy swell. 

We were ordered below at once. Before we 
could get down the companion, the course was 
changed. The waves once more rose high. 
The brig was on her beam ends. She righted, 
however, and was then driven before the gale 
straight back on the island of Martinique. 
There was no fear now of the English cruiser; 
our thoughts were occupied with our fight 
against the wind and the sea. In such a gale, 
with the wind in our enemy's teeth, we knew 
she would not dare to chase or capture us. 

Once or twice my husband, impatient at being 
sent below, made his way up the companion 
stairs, opened the door a little way, and looked 
out. He saw the captain, with his speaking 
trumpet in one hand while with the other he 
clung to a stanchion, blinded by the spray and 
unable to move because of the excessive roll of 
the vessel; and all around, as far as the eye 
could reach, there was a wild, white sea. In 
order to right the brig, when she fell into a 
trough between two waves, they had had to cut 
away one of her masts, and she was now driving 
before the gale under a solitary foresail. 

"We have run past both St. Pierre and Fort 
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Royal," the captain said, when, during a mo- 
mentary lull, he came down into the cabin, 
shaking his cap and wringing his wet hair. 

I had made ready a stiff glass of grog for the 
captain. Such little services I had taken on 
myself, as well as all the duties of a valet to my 
husband, in order to keep up my disguise. I 
brought him the glass, steadying myself against 
the cleated table, but as the captain took it from 
my hand, a roll of the ship sent me spinning 
across the cabin. Our lamps went out, and as 
the sailors had long before put in the dead 
lights, we were in total darkness. My husband 
picked me up, and I lay passive in his arms. 

" Keep here. Don't think of trying to look 
out; you could see nothing," said the captain. 
"Both sea and sky are all white scud and spray. 
We have man ropes across the deck, without 
which even the oldest sailor could not keep his 
sea legs." And then he added reverently, 
"While we men do men's work, do you, ma- 
dame, do that of a woman. You may do more 
for us than we for you. Pray." 

As he spoke we heard the swash of a great 
wave as it broke over the brig's bows, carrying 
everything before it. The captain returned 
quickly to his post. In spite of his prohibition, 
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my husband, before long, grew impatient of the 
darkness. We could not find the tinder box, 
which in some lurch of the ship had rolled 
away. Rinaldo could not resist the impulse to 
look again on Heaven's light and watch the 
contest between seamanship and the sea. He 
crept cautiously up the companion stairs, and I, 
holding fast with one hand to the skirts of his 
coat, crept up after him. 

The sea seemed white, it was so full of scud. 
Far as the eye could reach the gleaming crests 
of the waves were rising and falling. As we 
looked, a heavy sea took the brig right on her 
side, or, as sailors call it, on her quarter, and 
then came a rush of water which poured down 
upon us ; and, though my husband, with all his 
strength, hastened to close the door which 
opened from the deck, I thought for a moment 
that we should have been drowned together in 
the cabin. The wave had washed a boat into 
the sea. We caught sight of it for a moment, 
floating keel upwards, driven before the storm. 
All this time we had been running in upon the 
land, and now the southern point of Martinique, 
the Cap du Rochet, lay about three miles away. 
Either we must drive before the gale right 
on the rocks that there rose out of deep water, 
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or we must try to weather that high point of 
land. 

My husband grew too anxious to be con- 
trolled. Again he went up the companion. 
Again, too, I crept after him. The captain 
stood just under the poop deck, his white hair 
blowing forward, his trumpet to his lips, one 
hand over his eyes. He was giving orders to 
make a last attempt to spread more sail. The 
ship, I heard them say, was leaking in many 
places; we heard water swashing furiously in 
her hold. The noises of the ship were as terri- 
ble to me as the motion or the tempest — the 
groaning of her timbers, the creaking of her 
cordage, the swish of the water deep down in 
her bowels, combined with the rhythmic uproar 
made by the bursting of the surf upon the 
rocky shore. But there was little or no sound 
of human voices ; the sense of danger, the near- 
ness of approaching death, kept the men silent. 

I cannot describe all that was done to avert 
our fate. I saw little of what passed on deck, 
and had I seen all I should not have been able to 
understand it. We weathered Cap du Rochet, 
thanks to the captain's seamanship; but then 
the wind suddenly changed. We had hoped 
that, blowing from the northwest, its force 
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might have been broken by the intervening 
range of high hills ; but just as we were round 
the cape it seemed to have gone half round the 
compass, and was now blowing a steady south- 
erly gale. The brig, almost water-logged, would 
not obey her helm ; she drove along furiously, 
speeding to her doom; no efforts could now 
keep her from running straight upon the long 
black beach that stretched between the cape 
they called Croche Mort and the Pointe du 
Rochet. 

All impressions of the perils we had safely 
passed seemed wiped out from our memory, as 
we contemplated our fate, which was now in- 
evitable. The only thing that could be done 
was to manoeuvre, so that the brig should go 
ashore sideways (if I may so express myself), 
thereby leaving some chance that expert swim- 
mers through the surf might have the advant- 
age, for a few strokes at least, of being under 
her lee. All the land before us was in shadow. 
The sun speedily would disappear over the crest 
of the hills. Did I say that our last mast went 
overboard as we rounded Cap du Rochet, and 
that the bowsprit had broken short off at the 
bows ? All that could be done had been done. 
We had now only to await the final shock. Ever 
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since rounding the Pointe du Rochet we had 
seen people running along the beach to watch 
what would happen to the "Sainte Luce"; for 
to help us was impossible. Each wave seemed 
literally to bear down upon us high and steep, 
green as a hill in springtime. Long rollers fol- 
lowed each other in swift succession, breaking 
with hiss and roar along the beach. Seven were 
the lines of foam, each succeeding another. 

We struck where the second roller lifted its 
crest, and there were five other rollers between 
us and the shore. The brig had cleared the 
first one, quivering until the stumps of her 
masts seemed as if they would shake them- 
selves out of her. She hung trembling on the 
verge of the second wave, then the water top- 
pled over. She was borne down, and struck, 
the shock sending every man on deck off his 
feet, and flinging us, who were in the compan- 
ion way, back into the cabin. The next wave 
seemed to lift up the brig's stern for a moment, 
then she pounded down a second time, happily 
not on rocks, but on a sandy bottom. The 
breakers rolled higher, it seemed to us, than 
where the main yard would have been, had any 
yards been spared to us, casting their green 
shadow over our deck, then breaking and 
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bursting over our brig when she was helpless, 
no longer able to get out of their way. She 
began to go to pieces. 

My husband and I clung to each other. 
There, full In sight, but with death and all eter- 
nity between ourselves and it, lay the Enchanted 
Island of our dreams, its slopes ascending to 
the clouds and bright with the shimmering 
green of its cane fields, its feathered palms, 
its mango trees, its cocoanuts and silk cotton- 
woods ; while between all this and us lay, as I 
said, five roaring ridges of white surf, lashed into 
fury by the storm, breaking in foam upon the 
beach, which was like a sharp black line drawn 
between the green of the fields ashore and the 
terrible white breakers. Overhead the clouds 
were breaking up into fleecy white masses, with 
blue patches of sky between them ; while in the 
distance the sea lay blue as indigo, with foamy 
whitecaps sparkling and tossing on its higher 
ridges. 

I noted all these things in what I believed 
would be my last long sight of God's good sea 
and earth and sky, while I clung to my hus- 
band's breast, my arms around his neck, my 
head upon his shoulder. At this supreme mo- 
ment came to him a reminiscence of the first 
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days of our young affection. He whispered in 
my ear, "Sofronia and Olindo," and repeated 
in Italian : 

''Thus closely linked, pressed hct to &ce we stand. 
Thus, and not thus, I hoped — " 

Here a great wave surged over us. He never 
finished the quotation. Yes, we stood helpless, 
clinging to each other. Again I was a woman 
though still in my boy*s dress. We were hus- 
band and wife for yet a few moments, at the 
last. If any of the crew now chanced to notice 
us, what did it matter? When we should be 
washed up on the beach all men would know 
our secret. All earthly anxieties had dropped 
away from me ; I was waiting for the end that 
was at hand. 

Suddenly I saw black objects bobbing in the 
surf. They were the heads of our two Marti- 
nique swimmers. They had slipped off the brig's 
bow into the surf, carrying a line between them. 
It was glorious to see them dive straight through 
a breaker, then rise, whirled round and buffeted, 
but still holding fast to the rope that was to save 
our lives ; doing battle with the sea as best they 
might, and after every struggle ready to repeat 
it with another mighty wave. One — two! 
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They rose on the crest of the third sea, which, 
running forward toward the shore, and toppling 
over, seemed to discharge them like a burden 
on the beach ; but ah ! as if repenting of having 
aided their deliverance, quickly it tried to draw 
them back as it retreated to the sea. No! 
Mighty as Old Ocean has too often proved 
himself in his contentions with men for mastery, 
those gallant swimmers, half amphibious from 
boyhood, inferior, it may be, to men of other 
races except in such a struggle, did what the 
bravest European seaman perhaps could not 
have done: they mastered the wild surf; they 
disappointed the hungry breakers. Their friends 
stood watching them upon the land, with beat- 
ing hearts, no doubt, but hearts that beat with 
hope, while we on board the floundering wreck 
felt scarcely any hope, but only sickening fear. 
The fourth breaker was shot through, and then 
the fifth. Then the men's feet touched the 
sandy bottom. Hands were held out to them, 
and in a few moments they stood on dry land. 
A long line of islanders, women as well as 
men, impetuously seized the rope and hauled it 
up the beach to where a cluster of great palms 
lifted their tall plumed heads. To the stoutest 
of these they made it fast. Hand over hand 
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they then drew in the slack. Our sailors paid 
out the brig's cable. Would it be long enough 
to reach the shore ? Would it be strong enough 
to bear the strain ? Yes, thank God ; the cable 
stretched to the black beach. Like the line, it 
was run up to the great palm tree, and there 
belayed. It stretched over the lines of roaring 
breakers. 

A whip and a basket were rigged quickly. 
There was no time to be lost ; the ship's timbers 
seemed to us to be giving way under our feet. 
My husband, being the passenger, went first, 
and I as his page and faithful servant, was 
clasped tightly in his arms. There was a mo- 
ment's hesitation about this. The sailors tried 
to take me from him, fearing the frail makeshift 
might not bear our double weight, but he would 
not let them touch me. A sailor had gone 
astride over the rope, bearing a line. By it those 
on shore were drawing us along the cable. We 
hung over the dreadful deep. I shut my eyes. 
The cable trembled. I could not bear the sight 
of that horrible white sea. 

We were safe. Many hands received us as 
we reached the beach. We could not understand 
the chatter of the gold -colored, bronze, or sable 
people who surrounded us. But soon a French 
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voice welcomed us; it was that of a Creole 
planter who had come down to the shore from 
a neighboring estate to lend assistance. By my 
husband's dress and bearing he knew him to be 
a man of consideration and quality. Though 
we knew he was speaking French, we could 
hardly hear his words for the loud booming of 
the breakers. He pointed to a light carriage, 
drawn by mules, and before we had collected 
our scattered senses we were lifted into it. 

We turned our heads as the carriage started, 
and saw the crew of the "Sainte Luce" coming 
ashore, each man clinging to the cable, which 
sagged and swayed fearfully, but still held firm. 
"O my God!" cried my heart, "may it hold 
firm until the end ! O Father in Heaven, help 
them to get all safe on shore!" They hung — 
oh! it was horrible to see them — they hung 
over the surf. Every wave seemed to be run- 
ning after them; to be trying to catch them 
by the legs and drag them from the swing- 
ing cable. But by God's grace the captain — 
the last man to quit the wreck— -had but one 
breaker more to cross, when the ship, smitten 
by a wave longer than the rest, broke up with 
a crash that we could hear even above the gen- 
eral uproar. He sank into the sea, and loosened 
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his hold upon the cable, but six or seven naked 
swimmers on the beach sprang into the surf, 
and, buffeting the waves, rescued him, just as 
he was being drawn back into the breakers. We 
saw them bringing him on shore, whether dead 
or alive we did not know, for the mules were by 
that time ascending a mountain road at a quick 
pace, their faces being turned to their own home. 

"And I have not a louis left with which to 
reward our gallant deliverers," were my hus- 
band's first words. "All is lost! My papers, 
my money, my very identity is gone !" 

"What matter? What matter?" I cried, 
soothing him. "It is far better than we could 
have hoped. We have our lives. We have our 
Island. We shall live here unknown and in 
safety. And as to the reward that you wish to 
give those men, I have a few gold pieces sewed 
in my clothes ; take them, and let the men who 
have delivered us know that we are grateful." 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE FATAL BLUKDER. 



\X7^E reached the planter's house. It was five 
hundred feet above the sea, they told us 
afterwards, upon the side of the mountain ; but 
I had no strength left to think of houses, trees, 
courtyards, fountains, or grand views. All that 
I was conscious of was the coolness of the mat- 
ted hall, and the kindness of the welcome. I 
heard my husband desire that his page might 
attend him in his own chamber. There we 
found it hard to get rid of the various attend- 
ants who swarmed about our path and about 
our beds; they were men and women of all 
shades and tints, from glowing gold to dark 
bronze. The women wore colored kerchiefs 
for headdresses, in which yellow predominated ; 
their dress was only a chemise, with a skirt of 
printed cotton. So persistent were they in their 
services that it seemed as if no white man on 
the island was expected to use his hands. As 
my husband said afterwards, if a man wished to 
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commit suicide in Martinique, he would appar- 
ently be expected to allow a servant to do it 
for him. At last we got rid of them, even of 
the children, and, taking off our clothes, stiff 
with brine, we put on gay cotton garments 
called douilletteSy familiar to me, because they 
owe their origin to Provence. In Martinique 
they are used by the whites while taking the 
siesta. The garment is common to both men 
and women, and I rejoiced to find myself en- 
veloped in anything so feminine. As I laid 
aside my sailor dress, I made an exclamation 
implying that I would never wear it again. 

"Af^ chiriey' said my husband, taking me 
in his arms, with tender kisses, "you must re- 
member our situation. It is now very precari- 
ous. Be guided by me in all things; accept 
my counsel ; be ruled by my instructions. Our 
position has become very difficult; it is not 
now as it was on the "Sainte Luce." I see dan- 
gers ahead." 

"Oh, Rinaldo, now that we are safe on our 
own Island?" I said, as, hiding my face, I 
burst into tears. 

"Do not weep, my wife, my treasure, my 
darling, the only jewel I have rescued from our 
wreck!" he cried. "See now; be reasonable; 
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compose yourself. I will go with the rest as 
soon as supper is announced, for they have 
brought me some of our host's clothes. I shall 
then know how to be guided by circumstances. 
I shall see, as our good captain would say, *the 
lay of the land/ " 

He left me, therefore, soon after, nor did he 
come back till it was almost midnight. They ^ 
had brought me wine and fruit. I lay on a 
small bed, in an immense matted room, with 
little furniture, but what there was was of the 
native satinwood, and beautifully carved. The 
great bed, shaped like a barge, and intended for 
my master, was especially elaborate in its orna- 
mentation. On the walls of the room were 
engravings in carved frames, all on sacred 
subjects, and in one corner was a shrine, before 
which, as it grew dark, a servant lit a lamp and 
rearranged some flowers. 

When my husband came back to our room I 
was lying awake. He seemed to me a little 
flushed, and in unusually high spirits; I felt 
aggrieved that he could be so buoyant when he 
knew that I had good cause to be depressed. 

"M^ chirie^^ he said, as, looking round the 
chamber, his eyes fell on the pictures, the 
shrine, the flowers, and the lamp, " Martinique, 
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it appears to me, is the most Catholic portion 
of His Most Christian Majesty's dominions. 
It is peopled with Jesuits, Dominicans, and 
Ursuline nuns. White fathers and black fathers 
have splendid convents, and own sugar estates 
all over the island. The people are as submis- 
sive to them as their domestic animals. This is 
a great missionary station for all the French 
West India islands. There is no persecution 
here because there are no heretics. There is 
only one Protestant besides yourself in the 
whole island, and he is tolerated because of his 
great skill in refining sugar ; for the Dominican 
Superior who has the care of his Order's sugar 
estates is reported to have said that he did not 
care whether his sugar was Lutheran or Catholic, 
provided it was whiter than that made by the 
Jesuits. It is positively certain, my darling, that 
we must keep our sentiments concerning your 
Religion to ourselves. You must bow to every 
shrine you pass, and not wound the prejudices 
of the people by showing disrespect to them." 
"I can do that without hurting my con- 
science," I replied. " I never see on a crucifix 
the figure of the agonized Redeemer, without 
wanting to pay it some sign of reverence. But, 
Rinaldo, do I not act falsely when I try to lead 
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people to believe me that which I am not — 
which I can never be?" 

He laughed. "My dear little Rhodez, are 
we in any respect that which we try to seem ? 
I am not. And still less, meseems, are you. 
No, little one, keep tranquil. Let us * stand 
by,' as sailors say, and be ready for what next 
may happen. Then we will decide upon our 
course of action. Till then be still and silent." 

The next morning was bright, clear, beau- 
tiful, a radiant day. Rinaldo waked me with a 
kiss, and, pointing to my sailor's dress, which 
had been washed and dried, said persuasively : 
"A little longer, dearest page." 

"Oh, Rinaldo, till how long?" 

"Till we find means to elude the English 
cruiser and can run over to one of the English 
islands, Cura9oa, Dominica, or St. Eustache. 
Then I will bring back my beautiful bride to 
Martinique in triumph, with her hair dressed 
as high as Mont Pele, and her panniers, her 
high heels, her jewels, and her rich gowns. I 
shall say she is an English lady of high birth, 
or an Italian princess. No one will recognize 
in Madame la Comtesse de Tarnaud the little 
sailor page, who gave up his own fondest wishes 
to aid and pleasure his admiring master." 
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I did as he wished, of course, and after the 
morning coffee had been brought to us in our 
chamber, and his hair had been dressed and 
powdered by my hands, I followed him, at his 
desire, out on to the wide veranda, where he 
was received with almost open arms by the 
planter and his family. That gentleman's name 
was Duval Ferol. He had some small employ- 
ment under Government, but was principally 
engaged in sugar- planting. His wife and daugh- 
ters seemed to be amiable but languid ladies. 
Oh, how I longed to speak to one of them as 
one of their own sex, to receive from some 
other woman the advice and countenance of a 
friend 1 I was struck, struck painfully, by the 
high-bred ease with which my husband adapted 
himself at once to this refined society. Hither- 
to I had never seen him among those who 
could be considered socially his equals. Could 
my poor attractions retain his affection now ? 

I sat apart, while he conversed gaily, gallantly, 
wittily, with the planter and his ladies, exchang- 
ing badinage and compliments as if in some 
Paris salon. We learned that the "Sainte Luce" 
had gone totally to pieces ; that the whole pop- 
ulation of the village (they called it Grande 
Anse) was abroad upon the beach, gathering 
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such wreckage as might come on shore, especially 
provisions ; for the island, which depended upon 
foreign ports for its supplies, was very short of 
food, owing to the strict blockade of its only 
good port, St. Pierre. Our captain and his 
crew, they said, had been kindly cared for in 
the village. The captain was in bed, having 
received some severe cuts and bruises. 

As the day advanced, and the planter and his 
servants, who had been down on the beach, re- 
turned, there began to be much whispering in 
the family circle. Looks of curiosity followed 
my husband. He was treated with oppressive 
deference. The services of the colored servants, 
too importunate before, were more and more 
pressed upon both of us. Then they began to 
question me ; but I could not understand their 
French Creole patois. They called a white boy 
who spoke French, and through him they 
asked me a multitude of questions. They had 
heard, they said, from the sailors, that my mas- 
ter was some great personage and very rich ; so 
rich and so generous that he had flung gold louis 
into the sea for Louison and Marcel to dive 
for. He had bought up their whole boat -load 
of fish and fruit, and had given it away, a free 
gift to the sailors. Who was he ? Madame Ferol 
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had credit for being a genealogist. She had 
been searching in her memory, but in vain, for 
reminiscences connected with the Comte de 
Tarnaud. All I could tell them was that my 
master's father was a Field-Marshal in the allied 
armies of Spain and France, now serving in 
Italy; that he himself had served in Spain and 
France in the war still going on, the War of the 
Succession; and, when they asked me about 
myself, all I could answer was, — no doubt with 
blushing cheeks, but they did not look for 
blushes on a page's face, — that I was a poor 
sailor boy, whom the Count had met on board 
the ship and had taken into his service. But 
soon I found that every particular known about 
us by the crew had been told by the sailors to 
those who questioned them, and the result was a 
general conviction that the island had secured a 
prize in Monsieur le Comte de Tarnaud, and 
that his dignity and influence must be very great. 
I saw very little that day of my husband. I 
sat, to be sure, at the same table with him, but 
no opportunity oflFered itself for any private 
speech, and I felt lonely and unhappy. After 
dinner he found a moment to seize me by both 
hands and to exclaim : " Darling, be true to me. 
Be tranquil, and be silent. We are getting every 
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moment into deeper waters, and I am not yet 
sure where we may land, M. Ferol tells me 
that, as a servant of the Government, it is his 
duty to report our arrival to Monsieur Nadua, 
his superior, a planter who lives about three 
leagues further into the interior. He asked me, 
as far as his politeness would admit, for explan- 
ations concerning myself, to be forwarded to 
this official. I made my answers as vague as 
possible ; and as to what may happen to us next, 
we can only repeat the French saying, ' We shall 
see what we may see.* " 

And now I was in our tropical Island. I 
looked down upon verdant slopes, and upward 
to the cloud-capped peaks of the great range. 
Below me was the black beach ; beyond it the 
white breakers, and the sea, blue as lapis lazuli. 
A fountain of cool waters sparkled in the court- 
yard ; great tropical trees cast their shade over 
the garden ; exquisite creeping plants hung like 
drapery from every rock ; magnificent tree ferns 
attracted my attention; luscious fruits, to me 
unknown, hung from overladen branches; 
strange birds, insects, and reptiles were forever 
coming into sight, and then like lightning dis- 
appearing from my view among grass and 
foliage. And yet here, where I had dreamed of 
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lifelong bliss, I found only disappointment. He 
who was the light of my eyes, he whose words 
and whose caresses were to me the breath of life, 
was no longer mine only. He belonged to 
social life, to the obligations of his position, to 
the people around him ; whilst I, placed socially 
on an equality with him by marriage, I, gently 
born, and gently bred in the old castle in 
Provence, was compelled to stand aside and to 
look on, despised and disregarded, a menial, 
though relieved in part from the obligations of 
servitude by the customs of the place, which 
assigned a species of equality to all white men. 
I was miserable; yes, miserable. I had no 
one to turn to. Even God seemed very far off. 
I found myself weeping, as I thought with a 
softened heart of all those whom I had left 
behind me with no pangs of regret at our part- 
ing. Had any one seen me weep, which, happily, 
I trust that no one did, and had I been asked 
what I was crying for, I should have answered, 
"For longing to hear the voice of old Justine." 
Her harsh voice calling, "Mam*zelle Antoi- 
nine!" would have sounded like music. I dare 
say that there were kind hearts among these 
Creole people, but their jabber I could not 
understand. 
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That evening a light carriage arrived, accom- 
panied by two running footmen. It had been 
sent from the plantation of M. Nadua, the great 
man on the part of the island where we had 
landed, he being Commandant of the Valley of 
the Anse Marine. The footman presented a 
letter to my husband, addressed to him as 
Monsieur le Comte de Tarnaud, requesting him 
to change his quarters to the Commandant's 
house, where he would find a cordial reception. 
The request was a command in our position. 
No packing had to be done, for we had nothing. 
My husband, however, accepted the gift of 
necessary clothes and linen from M. Ferol, not 
forgetting the douillettes of bright Indienne^ in 
which we had been wrapped on our arrival. 
Then, getting into the carriage, with very kindly 
farewells to the family of Duval Ferol, we set 
off for new quarters, and for new perplexities, 
but with no prescience of the things that were 
to befall us there. Circumstances had wrenched 
us away from all that had been second nature 
to us in the past. The future we could not 
even picture to ourselves ; it was wrapped in an 
impenetrable mist. We did not know then that 
that mist would turn into a thunder cloud. 

We drove away into the hills, with the two 
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mulatto footmen running by the door of our 
carriage, in addition to whom M. Ferol had 
sent one of his own servants, who was to bring 
him word if the journey was accomplished in 
safety. We drove almost in silence, being too 
closely attended for much speech, each of us 
keeping guard over the secret thoughts whose 
expression might have pained the other. 

The road lead us over grassy slopes, or 
savannas, and many times through mountain 
streams, for five small rivers flow down from 
the hills into the Grande Anse Valley; and 
it wound up the mountain side, which we as- 
cended slowly. Innumerable were the little 
roadside shrines, with plaster images, and 
almost childlike offerings. We met women 
whose graceful walk and rounded limbs roused 
the admiration of my husband. They carried 
wooden trays upon their heads, and stepped 
along firmly and swiftly. 

"Monsieur Ferol told me last night," my 
husband said, "that all commerce is conducted 
by these women, who are called marchannes. 
Indeed it must have been so everywhere in 
old times, for do not our very words marchand 
and marchandise come from marcher^ to walk? 
These women carry weights upon their heads 
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heavier than I could lift, and journey immense 
distances through these rough mountains." 

Up and up we went, until we came to a 
lovely level plain, shut in by a primeval forest 
and the mountains. There stood a stately stone 
house, with walls of extraordinary thickness, 
and a long, broad piazza, supported by pillars 
of stone. Here we were hospitably received by 
M. Nadua, who told the Comte de Tarnaud 
that he had asked some friends to meet him 
at dinner, which would be ready after he had 
taken his siesta. What pleased me most was 
to see that the little children came up to us to 
be caressed, without forwardness or shyness. 
"With these," I thought, "I may find sym- 
pathy, or at least, companionship." 

After getting rid of the servants, and having 
refreshed ourselves with cooling drinks, pre- 
paratory to the still more grateful refreshment 
of the bath and the siesta, we were disturbed 
by a knocking at the door of our apartment. 
It was the servant who had accompanied us 
from M. Ferol's. Being about to return to the 
Anse Marine, he desired to know if M. le 
Comte had any message for his master. The 
Count interpreted this to mean that the negro 
hoped for a gratuity from the rich gentleman, 
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whose generosity was being vaunted in the viU 
lage. He received it, and at the same time was 
desired to wait, while the Count, half undressed, 
and in haste, penned a brief note to his master. 
The note was a very simple one, merely thank- 
ing M. Ferol and his family for their kindness ; 
but on it hung our fates. We little thought, 
as my husband put his name to it, what conse- 
quences were hanging on the words traced by 
his pen. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNWELCOME WELCOME. 

T^HE guests of M. Nadua,the Commandant, 
began to arrive. They were sugar planters 
from neighboring estates, with their daughters 
and their wives. They had pleasant voices, 
cordial manners, and that air of aristocratic ease 
which comes from a habit of command combined 
with habitual acceptance of service from inferi- 
ors. 

A seat was assigned me at the lower end of 
the table, the custom of the island being that 
all white persons should eat together at one 
board. My husband was seated beside Madame 
Nadua, in the place of honor. As we were about 
to sit down, I observed that my husband looked 
about him for something that was missing. My 
eyes, indeed, were always fixed on him. I re- 
membered at once that he had left his hand- 
kerchief upon the table when he had written 
his brief note to M. Ferol, and in my capacity 
as his page I believed it to be my duty to go 
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and fetch it for him. I was absent but for a 
moment ; but when I returned, all faces, white, 
yellow, and black, turned toward me in aston- 
ishment. Their deference to the personage on 
whom a white guest had waited was increased. 
I could not understand it at the time, but after- 
wards I learned that it was contrary to the cus- 
toms of Martinique that one white person 
should wait upon another, and that my action 
had greatly confirmed the general impression 
that the distinguished -looking stranger wrecked 
upon their coast was some great personage. His 
account of himself was so vague and so mys- 
terious that the whole province of Anse Marine 
was lost in conjectures as to who he could be. 
He was surely a man of rank ; he was evidently 
a man of accomplishments and education. It 
was suspected that he had been sent out to the 
colony in some high official position. 

The dinner went on. What we ate I do not 
know ; the viands made little impression upon 
me. By and by the ladies left the table ; I re- 
mained, not knowing what I ought to do, and 
fearing if I absented myself that I might com- 
promise my husband, or that he might need me. 
The gentlemen drew round the punch bowl; 
the jokes became less choice, and the gayety 
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grew noisier. It may have been a scene far 
more decorous than a Colonial convivial gath- 
ering of Englishmen at that period, but it 
shocked and disgusted me, a French girl, bred 
in Puritanism, and in decorum. What business, 
I asked myself, had I to be masquerading as a 
young man, when I should J)e an honored wife, 
one who deserved at least the respect due to a 
woman? How could my husband hereafter 
dare to introduce me as his wife and his countess, 
to all these men, who had seen me in my 
humiliation? How could I look them in the 
face when dressed as became my station? and 
how run the risk of dire discovery ? 

My husband was in high spirits, enjoying and 
promoting the general gaiety. It seemed to me 
that he could hardly remember my existence. 
I rose up silently at last, and left the table; 
he was talking with vivacity, and did not miss 
me. I went back into our bedchamber, threw 
myself face downward on my bed, and stifled 
my sobs, lest they should be heard in the 
veranda. My husband came in by and by, and 
seemed astonished to find me there, so miser- 
able. I was thoroughly aroused to a sense of 
my situation. Its humiliation had suddenly 
burst upon me, together with the knowledge 
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that I had only one straw or rope to cling to, 
and if that should fail me — if I should ever 
lose my husband's respect and love — 

" I cannot bear it ! " I said. ** I cannot bear 
it! All the womanhood left in me cries out 
against this degradation. O Rinaldo, how could 
you expose your own wife to such jests, such 
ribaldry? I shall never feel that my mind is 
clean again. I cannot keep up this character ; I 
cannot act this part. And if I could, what 
would hereafter be the consequences? Set me 
free from the obligation of obedience ; do some- 
thing to deliver me ; tell these people that I am 
your wife; that persecution in France drives 
faithful wives to these disguises. Or let me die ! 
I am not fit to bear humiliation. I say again, 
set me free; do something to deliver meT* 

"Then I shall walk straight into the Bastille. 
Dear Antoinine, be reasonable. We are in an 
exceptional situation, and we must both put up 
with exceptional things. Our position is even 
more exceptional and difficult than you are aware 
of. You will ruin me if you invite investiga- 
tion. This outbreak of yours surprises me; 
I thought you were all patience, and submis- 
sion, and devotion. My dear wife, I believed 
that your first thought in everything was for me, 
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but I find you wholly occupied with interests 
of your own. I was mistaken." 

"O Rinaldo/* I cried, "my interests are your 
interests ; wife and husband are one. What in- 
jures my honor impairs yours. Will it be for 
your credit if these men look scorn on me 
when you present me as your wife, or that their 
wives should draw their skirts aside when they 
pass by me ? A woman must, in virtue of her 
womanhood, at all risks defend her honor ; and 
her husband should defend it too, for it is his. 
O Rinaldo, do not ask me to keep up this 
disguise, to go as a man among men any more 
for your sake. I wish I could die now ; I have 
had my days of happiness ; I think that they 
may never come again. Nothing can eflface the 
pain of the last few hours." 

He seemed annoyed, rather than moved, by 
my complaints. I had failed to awaken his 
pity ; he was embarrassed by my behavior, and 
for the first time I saw him angry. He said 
something about making scenes; whereat I 
burst into fi-esh floods of tears, and this still 
further annoyed him, for he feared lest the fam- 
ily of M. Nadua should hear our quarrel. 

All this time things that we knew not of were 
happening upon another plantation. About two 
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hours after dinner a servant arrived, sent by 
M. Ferol, with a letter to the Commandant, 
to the following purpose: "You wish for in- 
formation relative to the French or Italian gen- 
tleman I received into my house after the 
wreck; his signature will furnish more than I 
am able to give you. I inclose you a letter I 
have just received from him, and which he 
wrote on arriving at your plantation." My hus- 
band's letter of thanks for M. Ferol's hospital- 
ity and kindness, written in haste, was signed 
H. R. d'Este, and not Comte de Tarnaud. 

Immediately on receiving M. Ferol's note 
and its inclosure M. Nadua led aside the most 
trusted of his friends and consulted him as to 
the possible rank of his young guest, as dis- 
closed by such a signature. The friend hastily 
took horse and repaired to the plantation of 
the Marquis d'Eragny, which was at some dis- 
tance. The Marquis, with a party of guests, 
was still at table. The conversation was very 
lively when the Commandant's messenger en- 
tered the room. Each man was relating some 
new anecdote, fact, or conjecture concerning 
the young man who so strangely interested 
them. M. Nadua's friend lost no time in men- 
tioning the matter of the signature. M. le 
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Marquis d'Eragny, who prided himself on his 
knowledge of family genealogy, produced an 
almanac containing a list of the names and al- 
liances in all royal and princely families, and in 
a few minutes the company ascertained that 
the young man in question was no other than 
Ercole Rinaldo d'Este (in French, Hercule 
Renaud d'Este), Hereditary Prince of Modena, 
born November 27, 1727; cousin, through his 
mother, the daughter of Philippe, the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, to the kings of France and 
Spain, and brother-in-law to the Due de Pen- 
thievre, the largest landed proprietor in the 
island. 

"I have seen the Prince in Spain and Italy," 
cried out Captain Bois-Ferme, a connection of 
the Commandant, M. Nadua. "I saw him on 
his father's staff, not a year ago." 

"And I too," said another officer. "I was in 
Venice when his insubordination and his mad 
pranks, and his adoption of ultra-revolutionary 
opinions were talked about by everybody. They 
said the Council requested him to leave the city." 

"Let us ride to the Commandant's house 
and take a look at him. A Prince incognito 
and revolutionary must be worth seeing," ex- 
claimed one of the party. 
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"By all means," cried the others. 

They mounted their horses, and reached M. 
Nadua's sugar plantation as we were sitting 
down to supper ; for my husband had soothed 
me into compliance with his wishes, and I was 
with the rest of them. My husband had assured 
me that he would on some pretext send me 
away when the punch bowl made its appear- 
ance; and thus it happened that vanquished, 
distressed, humiliated, and miserable, I was 
seated again at M. Nadua's table. 

The moment Captain Bois-Ferme, a red- 
faced, rollicking, rough soldier, was introduced 
to the Comte de Tarnaud he made a sign to 
M. Nadua, who was watching him, and another 
to his black servant. La Plume, whose cue it 
was to support any assertion of his master's, 
however preposterous or incredible; but he 
also received a nod of affirmation from the 
Lieutenant, who had said that he knew by 
sight the Prince of Modena. The new comers 
then sat down with us to supper. 

My husband did not notice all these winks 
and signs, though I did, but I could not com- 
prehend what was meant by them. The sup- 
per, which was gay before the sudden coming 
of these guests, was now constrained and silent. 
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It seemed to me as if some of the party were 
on the watch for something. Suddenly there 
came from the courtyard a blare of bugles, with 
an accompaniment of hideous negro drums. 
There was a small detachment of French sol- 
diers stationed in these hills, and they had been 
ordered out by a message from their captain, 
sent them by La Plume. The bugles were 
blown by Frenchmen; the drums were bar- 
baric instruments thumped by slaves from the 
plantations. 

When the charivari ceased, all the officers 
rose from their seats, with wine cups in their 
hands, and so did M. Nadua. With a shout 
that seemed to me to rend the air, they drank 
. to His Highness Hercule Renaud d'Este, He- 
reditary Prince of Modena ! The cheer was 
taken up by those outside. More than a hun- 
dred voices shouted welcome to the cousin of 
the kings of France and Spain, the Heir Ap- 
parent to the Grand Duchy of Modena. 

My husband started up. His face was pale 
at first, then it flushed with anger. "Gentle- 
men," he cried, "this is an indiscretion. What 
business has any one in Martinique to assume 
to be acquainted with more of my private his- 
tory than I am willing to disclose ? If I wish 
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to appear upon your island as the Comte de 
Tarnaud, what right has any one to tell me to 
my face that I am any other man? I have 
thus far received nothing but kindness and hos- 
pitality since I arrived among you. I owe you 
thanks, and your conduct toward me emboldens 
me to entreat that I may hear no more of this 
vague suspicion, but that you will be willing to 
accept me as Renaud, Comte de Tarnaud/* So 
saying, he bowed and quitted the table, leav- 
ing the Marquis d'Eragny, M. Nadua, and the 
other guests bewildered and confounded. 

The negroes and mulattoes were still cheer- 
ing in the courtyard ; the drums and the bugles 
still made their hideous uproar, nor was this 
silenced by our retirement from the table. The 
people of Martinique, having obtained a Prince, 
the possible future ruler of a sovereign state, a 
personage connected with half the royal families 
of Europe, were not to be defrauded of the 
distinction of possessing such a prize. Whether 
they might address His Highness by the titles 
that belonged to him or not, they had him on 
their island ; they would make him their medium 
of communication with the court of France ; he 
would redress the grievances of the islanders ! 
So the roaring and the cheering, the drumming 
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and the bugling, went on for half the night, 
while in the Prince's bedchamber reigned anger 
and consternation. 

"The fools!" he cried, "the fools! And I 
too — what a fool!" For he held in his hand 
his own letter to M. Ferol, with its hurried 
signature. "So premature, so ill-advised a 
welcome ! It was not for that I came here. Why 
could they not have respected my incognito? 
Has any man a right to tear away the fictions 
with which a Prince has veiled his secrets ? Now 
I suppose, unless I find some means to help 
myself, I cannot escape a lettre de cachet. I 
passed my word to the Due de Penthievre to 
preserve a strict incognito." 

He was so much moved that at first he took 
no notice of my presence. I stood silent. I shed 
no tears. I was too thunder-stricken for emo- 
tion. Suddenly, with irritation in his manner 
and his voice, he came straight up to me. "You 
too," he said, "embarrass me. You would assist 
my ruin. You importune me — " 

"Rinaldo," I said, "you are in fault toward 
me ; you have deceived me. I know now that 
our marriage, imperfect as it always was under 
the cruel laws of France, is absolutely a thing 
impossible. How can a subject, were she ten 
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times a Catholic, and the daughter of a Duke, 
lawfully marry a Prince of the Blood Royal 
without the King's permission? Obscure, we 
might have lived in exile, like other married 
Huguenots; but now — " 

"Antoinine," he cried, "do not, in such a 
strait as this, bring your wrongs to embarrass 
me. Accept the situation. I swear to you that 
I was honest, that I told you but the truth. I 
meant to live unknown upon this or some other 
island, but these fools have now made it impos- 
sible for me to keep up my incognito. I had re- 
nounced my hereditary rights, my relatives and 
my family. My father, in his white wrath, had 
renounced me : he told me to go where I would, 
to take what name I pleased, to be whom I 
chose. He said he washed his hands of me ; 
that I could never come to any good. He de- 
nounced me for my philosophy, for my rene- 
gade opinions, and he said he was weary of my 
pranks. He expelled me from his staff; he put 
me to shame ; he dismissed me from the army. 
I had already engaged passage on the ^Sainte 
Luce,* — he ordered her not to touch at the 
point where I expected her, but to proceed 
upon her voyage. In an open boat I and my 
poor Victor, having escaped the sentinels by 
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night, made our way to land where we were be- 
yond his reach, and thence into the mountains. 
There is an organization of banditti in the 
Apennines. I made promises to its leader; he 
sent us on. We passed through Savoy, we tar- 
ried some weeks among the Vaudois ; then, by 
way of Avignon and southern France, we were 
pushing on to join the Sainte Luce when she 
should put into Bordeaux. You know the rest. 
I felt myself free. I had no idea that the King 
of France was going to step in between my father 
and myself, as head of our family. I was on my 
way to embark for Martinique as a private ad- 
venturer, when accident brought us to your 
retreat. Accident, Antoinine, left us a few days 
in the society of each other. I loved you, An- 
toinine ! You know hpw much I love you. I 
thought our marriage, such as it was, would 
satisfy your father, would be as safe — as legal 
— as any Protestant French marriage could be. 
You could not make in France any marriage 
that would hold good in law; neither can I; 
We united our disabilities. Here, incognito, 
under a new name in Martinique, forgotten by 
the world, forgetting ourselves, I thought we 
might be happy. But — these fools! These 
selfish fools! So proud of having secured a 
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Prince among them! My secret was known 
only to our good Scotch captain, who thought 
I was flying from the Inquisition; he never be- 
trayed my rank and birth even to you." 

I hid my face and moaned. 

"Ah, forgive me, my wife ! Do not forsake 
me. We have gone too far for you to draw 
back now. It is cruel, I know, for you; but, 
Antoinine, hard as are the laws of court eti- 
quette, they give privileges to women beloved, 
par amours, by Princes." 

"Comte de Tarnaud!" 

"Noj^ no. I did not suggest it. They can- 
not force me to be the Hereditary Prince of 
Modena against my will. We will be Comte 
and Comtesse de Tarnaud. But you must con- 
form to the Religion of the Island for my sake. 
We shall find some priest to marry us. I will 
take the consequences of the displeasure this 
may draw on me from my royal cousin. We 
will escape to the mainland, and live happy 
upon English soil, but in exile. I will brave 
everything for your sake, and in return I only 
ask your silence and forbearance ; that no fool- 
ish reluctance to conform to the religious feeling 
of this place shall stand between us and happi- 
ness. Say yes, Antoinine, and I will boldly 
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deny that I am he whose name those fools have 
given me. If any man shall dare to recognize 
me as the Hereditary Prince of Modena I will 
stop his mouth by two inches of my sword 
blade." 

He tried to fold me in his arms, but I escaped 
from him. 

"Rinaldo/* I said, "I am only a woman. I 
have suffered for some days shock after shock ; 
my head is all confused, and I see nothing 
plainly. In some things, such as paying rev- 
erence to the shrines put up along the way- 
sides by these poor babes in Christian faith and 
knowledge, I am willing to please you ; but to 
go through another illegal marriage ceremony 
would be to involve myself in deeper falsehood. 
When in the sight of God and in the presence 
of my father and our pastors and our brethren 
I made my marriage vows, I did so with my 
whole heart, in truth and sincerity. My father 
had consented to our union, and a marriage 
contract had been written. Such marriages are 
the custom among our people. I had no 
thought that ours could be any more irregular 
than that of my own father and mother — that 
of all persecuted Protestants. If those of our 
Religion sin in this, the guilt must lie upon the 
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heads of men who enact and enforce ungodly 
laws. But now that I know that your rank 
and condition make it impossible that you ever 
should acknowledge me, even before Protes- 
tants, as your wife, the case is changed. My 
fault thus far has been involuntary. I can ask 
God to forgive my having been led astray — 
for having loved you — loved you as a true 
wife loves her husband. But were I to remain 
here as your wife, I should be only what I can- 
not name. O Rinaldo, is this the end of all 
our happiness?" 

" My dearest Antoinine, I feel for you. Be- 
lieve me that in those hills of the Gevaudan I 
never thought of wronging you. I never 
dreamed of bringing on you trouble and dis- 
grace. But for the discovery of my scattered 
papers in the hills, which the military com- 
mander sent to Paris, and for the prying and 
precipitancy of these fools, and for my own slip 
of the pen when I signed in haste my note to 
M. Ferol, we might both have remained happy 
in exile and obscurity. Dear wife ! my treasure ! 
we have not made this situation for ourselves. 
If we call the accidents that have brought us 
into it sent by the hand of Providence, we surely 
may accept it without sin ; or, as you say, the 
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sin forced on us is not our own sin, but the sin 
of others. Do not forsake me, Antoinine. Stay 
with me, all my life be my good angel. In all 
save in the cruel eyes of the French law, you 
are my wife. Think of our happy days on board 
the poor * Sainte Luce,' whose planks are being 
now tossed up on the black beach of the Anse 
Marine." 

Don't — don't recall the wreck," I cried. 

My life is wrecked, even as that poor brig is, 
— so glorious only a few hours since, so proud 
and happy, with the sunlight on her sails, com- 
ing into sight of our Enchanted Island, — and 
now, all gone to pieces, broken up forever!" 

" My darling, I love you ; you have given me 
your love ; all is not wreck. A little compliance 
upon your part, and we shall ride safe through 
the breakers." 

" Whose hand bore us safe along that slender 
rope?" I cried. "It was God's hand! It will 
not be stretched out to save me, if I wilfully, 
with open eyes, despise His laws and do His 
name dishonor." 

"Oh! puritanisml" he said, and drew apart 
from me, and sat down by himself, with his 
face in his hands. "And if you withdraw your- 
self from my protection, whom are you to appeal 
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to? What can you do ?" he said. *^And as for 
me, when through you my cousin^ the King of 
France, knows of my escapade^ what punish- 
ment may he not inflict on me !" 

At that moment M. Nadua knocked on the 
chamber door, saying that he had come to pre- 
sent his company's apologies, and to request 
Monsieur le Comte de Tarnaud to return to 
their supper table. My husband went with the 
Commandant. His last words were still ring- 
ing in my ears; more and more I grew afraid 
of fate. 

I went out into the night. I sat down beside 
the fountain in the courtyard and prayed. I 
prayed God in my misery to cut the knot of my 
troubles — to take me to Himself, before worse 
should happen to me or to him whom I still 
called my husband. And I pitied myself, which 
is weakness. Poor Antoinine ! so rich in love 
and happiness not many hours before, now with 
her crown of glory cast down to the earth — 
her wifehood gone, her womanhood dishonored I 
And my own heart was treacherous. My lone- 
liness, my unprotectedness, laid me open to any 
fate. I loved him, oh, I loved him ! Whom had 
I to turn to but him whom I had followed across 
the ocean as my husband ? Where could I go ? 
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Yes, indeed, he had said the truth ; if I withdrew 
from his protection, what could I do ? To whom 
could I turn ? I had no money, no way to make 
any. I was a stranger in a strange land, among a 
people of strange speech who had been cradled 
in superstitions that were not mine. I had not 
even my sex, which among men of honor might 
have procured me pity; I was not entitled to 
be looked upon with Christian charity ; I was a 
living lie, and must remain so, for, for his sake, 
I must still conceal the truth that I had believed 
myself a married woman, and if I revealed my 
sex, every one would look upon me as a fallen 
creature. 

There came a bitter thought with the words, 
" Put not your trust in Princes, nor in any child 
of man, for there is no help in them." What 
hope had I except in death? For I could see 
that if I did not leave my husband, his persua- 
sions and my habit of obedience might overcome 
my resolution. " Lead me not into temptation," 
said my heart, "lead me not into dishonor." 
What hope had I except in death ? For I could 
see that he did not mean to give me up. He 
had attempted already to drive more than one 
entering wedge into my resolution. I had but 
one Friend, and of late I had neglected Him ; 
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One who could help me, and I had rarely asked 
Him to lift His arm to save me. My only 
Friend, my father's and my mother's Friend, 
the Friend of our people, was the good God. If 
I asked His help, I must in honesty endeavor 
to obey His laws. My marriage vows had been 
made in ignorance, but in all sincerity, and I 
had followed my husband, braving ill report. 
Now my eyes had been forced open. That 
marriage could be no marriage which must be 
made void as soon as it should be avowed. 
And — and — he had said the words himself — 
my claims and my importunities might embar- 
rass his future career. 

One must not, I knew, make bargains with 
God Almighty, yet my heart said, "O Father 
in Heaven, stand by me, and I will stand by 
Thy commandments. I will give him up be- 
cause it is Thy will that I should part from him. 
But let me die. Or if Thou wilt not, supply 
me with the strength to do Thy will; open 
some door by which Thou canst deliver me." 

I have wondered, since that time, what be- 
comes of people in sore trouble, if they cannot 
turn to God in their distress. How horrible it 
must be to be utterly alone ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WHITE FATHER. 



T 



HE inhabitants of Martinique go early to 
bed, especially on the Anse Marine side 
of the island, for by half past four o'clock the 
sun has disappeared over the mountain range, 
and all that part of the island lies in shadow. 
Dawn comes proportionately earlier to the in- 
habitants of Grande Anse ; it is night with the 
inhabitants of St. Pierre long after the sun 
has risen from the ocean on the side of the 
range to the eastward. 

The fountain beside which I sat was in the 
garden of the Commandant's house at the back 
of the mansion. Its sparkling waters were 
brought down in pipes from mountain springs. 
In the courtyard, in front of the lighted win- 
dows of the dining room, the noise of drums 
and cheering gradually ceased. All sounds, 
except those proceeding from the dining hall, 
where animated talk was going on, died away 
by degrees. No one came near to molest me. 
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I think I neither thought nor felt, as I sat 
there in the starlight ; the only sign of mental 
life of which I seemed to be aware was a dull 
consciousness of astonishment and regret that 
I had lost the power to feel my misery. My 
thoughts seemed all aflow, like the waters of 
some river gliding on and on, swiftly but stead- 
ily, without ripples, to the sea. I wished that 
I could rouse myself; wished I could really 
feel, could be angry, indignant, sorrowfiil— 
anything but thus utterly insensible to every- 
thing that concerned me. I recalled a Scripture 
phrase, and kept saying to myself, "My heart 
is dead within me." I could not rally my 
thoughts enough to come to any decision, yet 
I knew I must decide on something, must form 
some plan. I did not feel love, or regret, or 
terror, or perplexity. I did not feel that per- 
haps I was on the eve of forever parting with 
my husband. One word, drowsy^ would best 
have described my state. I had no heart, no 
feeling, no intellect, no purpose; I was no 
longer sensible. Nothing of what was really 
me was left at my command. If I attempted 
to think or to feel, my thoughts floated away 
from me into vague self-pity. Physically, I 
was worn out. Possibly from time to time my 
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body slept, although my mind seemed languid- 
ly awake, watching for what next might happen 
to me. I had only one stable thought : at in- 
tervals I kept repeating to myself, " Our Father 
who art in Heaven, take care of me. If it is 
possible, send me death ; but be it death or life, 
according to Thy will." 

Suddenly a voice near me said, "What do 
you here, my daughter?" 

I sprang to my feet. For a moment I thought 
I saw my father's spirit, clothed in white, with 
his white hair. "O father," I cried, "save me, 
take me with you ! Anywhere, anywhere — to 
martyrdom, to exile, or to prison!" I sank 
down at his feet ; then, lifting up my eyes, and 
partly raising myself, I saw that the man before 
me was a Dominican, one of the White fathers. 

He raised me from my knees, and, seating 
himself on the stone coping of the fountain, 
made a sign to me to sit beside him. "How 
can I help you ?" he said, in a tone of sympathy. 
"I am ready to act, daughter. Tell me how." 

"O father," I exclaimed, "how did you find me 
out in this disguise ? Oh, but I ought not — " 

"I know, and others are suspecting you, my 
daughter. But you seem very miserable. Has 
the Prince, your protector - 
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"Do not call him the Prince," I cried. "He 
is the Comte de Tarnaud." 

"Is he not really the Prince of Modena?" 
the father said, with some surprise. "How long 
have you known him? What do you know?" 

"Oh, I know nothing," I exclaimed. "He 
never told me anything; I never suspected any- 
thing until to-day, and I thought his whole 
heart was open to me, as mine to him. But ask 
me nothing, father. Indeed I know nothing; I 
will answer no questions. Leave me, father, — 
I am not one of your flock, — go away, I entreat 
you." 

" Not until I have answered that appeal you 
made to me. It was heartbroken. You called 
on me for help." 

"Yes — I thought you were my own father 
— his spirit." 

"And perhaps I am in one sense his spirit. 
The good God may have sent me to you in his 
stead." 

"O father," I said, "is it wrong to pray to 
God to take me to Himself, away from all my 
troubles? This world seems now a place in 
which I cannot, I ought not, to live. I have 
heard that there are dreadful serpents in these 
woods. I have been thinking that if I rose and 
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walked among the trees God might send me a 
serpent whose bite would deliver me from all 
my troubles; and that if He did not, then I 
would return to all that is now left me in this 
life, and know that I was not doing great 
wickedness after all." 

"It is presumptuous to propose such tests to 
the good God ; it is the voice of the devil that 
suggests such things, the voice of him who 
spoke to the Lord Jesus on the pinnacle of the 
Temple. When the good God has himself set 
us on a path where two ways meet and we know 
not which He would have us choose, we may 
follow His leading ; but such a test as you pro- 
pose would be to point out to your Father in 
Heaven what it is your good pleasure He 
should do for you. But tell me your case, 
daughter. Something of it I can guess. I have 
helped others in like straits, for many poor frail 
creatures on this island have gone wrong. Let 
me help you.** 

"No, father, you cannot help me; you could 
not do me justice unless you heard my story, 
and I cannot tell it you. I am not so lost and 
erring as you suppose; I am not so degraded 
as in this dress you have the right to think me. 
I have not done this thing from a bad motive, 
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but from a sense of duty. You could not 
understand it, and I cannot tell you/* 

"You are a woman of education and refine- 
ment/* he said. "You came here with the young 
man, the Prince (if he is a Prince), the Comte 
de Tarnaud. Do you wish to leave him?" 

"I must — I ought!" I said, bursting as I 
spoke into a flood of tears. "O father, I love 
him, I love him ! and in all the world I have 
nothing to love but him ! I have no friends to 
appeal to, nowhere to go." 

"I could take you," he said, "to the Ursu- 
line convent. The ladies there would receive 
you." 

"No, no!" I cried, starting up, "not to a 
convent ! I could not go there." 

"Then have you no one who knows you on 
this island? No one who knows your story?" 

"Yes," I answered, remembering suddenly 
one I had never thought of before, "the captain of 
the *Sainte Luce' knows something about me." 

"Would you like him to come to you?" 

"Ah! how can I find him?" 

"That may be done easily. I will rouse one 
of M. Nadua's people and send the captain 
Word." 

It was past midnight. We heard the party 
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in the house now breaking up. I took the 
father by the arm. "Is there any place," I said 
hurriedly, "where I could hide myself? Where 
I could pass this night alone?" He seemed to 
me to hesitate. I went on, speaking out of the 
fulness of my heart : " O father, if I could only 
be under the care of a good woman ! But I 
must not change this dress ; I must not tell my 
secret. Father, you will keep it, as if told you 
in the confessional?" 

"Fear not, my daughter. And now come 
with me. A woman from whom you can have 
no secrets will take care of you." 

He took a key from his breast, and led me 
round the house to a stone chapel. A faint 
light of stars came down the aisle through one 
of the windows and fell in one bright gleam 
upon the statue of the Virgin. The good taste 
of the Nadua family had put upon it no tawdry 
adornments. 

"Here," said the Dominican, "you can re- 
main alone, and in safety." Then, pointing to 
the statue, he added : " I can see you are worn 
out bodily ; but before you sleep, pray — pray ear- 
nestly to the Mother of your Lord, the Mother 
of God made man, and she will surely help 
you." With that he left me. 
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I cannot describe my feelings. I was there in 
the Lady Chapel^ alone and safe, and, indeed, 
as he had pointed out, under the protecting in- 
fluence of a woman. I had no idea of praying 
to the Virgin. I had never committed such 
treason to my faith during all the years that I 
had spent in the castle of the de Rancys in 
Provence, although, in outward compliance with 
the Catholic usages of the family, I had repeated 
many an ave, with no personal application of 
the words. I had learned every catechism or 
other Catholic formula that they had been 
pleased to teach me, but I had repeated them 
all, as it were, under protest, and had never at- 
tempted to attach any meaning, or any particle 
of devotion to the words. Yet now I felt myself 
unspeakably comforted by a sense of protection 
to my womanhood. If the Virgin Mother 
could not hear my prayers, at least her Son 
could — He who knew what His Mother, spot- 
less among women, must have borne when some 
doubted her purity. The "good God," as these 
islanders always spoke of Him, (they never 
called Him otherwise than ^Ue bonn Dti,** the 
good God), had made her trial brief, as if un- 
just suspicion of that sort were too heavy to 
last long, even upon the Mother of Sorrows. I 
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felt as if I wanted to creep close to her, to take 
hold of her robe, to lay my face against her 
knees, to ask protection from her for my woman- 
hood. The old hosier at Montauban, and such 
as he, would have called the statue an idol ; but 
to me, who did not worship it, but only derived 
suggestions and remembrances from it, it gave 
comfort and strength. 

When the household of M. Nadua began to 
be awake I went back into the mansion, into 
Count Renaud's chamber. "Where hast thou 
been, ma chirie?'* he asked, lifting a sleepy 
head from his pillow. 

"In the Lady Chapel, all night," I answered. 

"Ha! thou wilt soon be more Catholic," he 
cried,," than I myself can ever hope to be. But 
meantime these people — though in deference 
to me they strive to leave off calling me Your 
Highness — are all persuaded that I am a 
Prince, and as such they have been laying 
before me the condition of these islands, and are 
urging me to exercise any authority I may pos- 
sess to circumvent the intrigues of the Marquis 
de Caylus. It seems that he is Governor of 
all the Windward Islands, and resides at St. 
Pierre. He is a broken-down old rouiy bank- 
rupt in health, character, and fortune, whom the 
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court party has sent out here to rehabilitate 
himself; and his sole object is to get wealth, 
that he may return to the pleasures of Paris and 
Versailles. Outside of the light that radiates 
from the throne, a French nobleman believes 
himself in Dante's limbo. The war, and the 
blockade kept up by the English, have de- 
stroyed the commerce and prosperity of Mar- 
tinique. Planters cannot send their sugar, rum, 
and molasses out of the colony ; provisions and 
clothing cannot come in. The Governor and a 
horde of speculators, who have some capital and 
are in league together, are trading on the neces- 
sities of the people, enriching themselves by 
impoverishing the inhabitants. Distress that 
you and I have had no opportunity of observ- 
ing is widespread over the island. Men are 
hiding what little money they have left, lest it 
should find its way into the pockets of corrupt 
officials. The planters are dreading famine and 
pestilence among the people in the towns, who 
have to support themselves without masters to 
take care of them, and then pestilence will soon 
spread to the plantations. Not long ago they had 
the plague, which made terrible ravages. They 
want me to declare myself, to assume the helm 
of government as cousin of the King of France, 
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and to set things right. They are liable every 
day to be attacked by the English, and they call 
on me to lead them." 

Here he was interrupted, as he talked and 
sipped his morning coffee, by a servant, who 
said that many gentlemen were assembled to 
wait upon His Highness, among them M. 
Lieuwain, the agent of the Due de Penthievre, 
who craved a few minutes of private audience. 

M. Lieuwain was shown in, and I left the 
chamber. Almost immediately I met, face to 
face. Captain Macdonald. 

"You sent for me," he said, drawing me aside. 

"Let us go yonder," I answered, pointing to 
a shaded seat under some trees. 

The captain gave a little shiver. " I am hor- 
ribly afraid of reptile life," he said ; " snakes 
live in slimy, shady places. No, we will sit 
down on the last but one of these stone steps. 
So — and now tell me." 

I hesitated. Now that he was by my side I 
did not feel prepared to say anything to him 
of my troubles. 

He began the conversation. "So His High- 
ness, Prince Hercules, has declared himself," 
he said. 

"He insists, on the contrary," I replied, 
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"that he is only the Comte de Tarnaud. Oh, 
Monsieur le Capitaine, to me his rank, if it 
is really his rank, will be a terrible calamity. 
Until yesterday I knew myself to be his wife 
in religion, if not by cruel civil laws. Surely I 
must be his true and lawful wife in God's sight 
still ? But now I know he never can acknowl- 
edge me to be his wife; the marriage of a 
subject with a Prince of the Blood, without 
the King's consent, is utterly void — impossi- 
ble." 

"And on board the brig you did not know 
this or suspect it ? Poor little girl ! You fol- 
lowed his fortunes like any other Protestant 
wife, hoping for better days. And now you 
find that you can never be anything to him 
but—" 

"Don't say the word, captain," I cried. "I 
cannot be that ! I was his wife. I married him 
before God, before an Assembly of our people ; 
we had my father's consent. O captain, what 
would these people think I am, if they should 
find out I am a woman? I can tell nobody 
here that he went through the marriage cere- 
mony with a Protestant." 

"It would bring any ordinary man to the 
scaffold, if he returned to France, and a Prince 
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to nothing less than the Bastille A lettre de 

cachet^ nothing more than he deserves!" he 
added. "He has acted toward you like a man 
of gallantry, a deceiver, and a scoundrel." 

" No, captain, he did it in good faith ; he and 
I were both in earnest, but circumstances have 
risen up against us on every side. Even this 
island is so different from the place we pictured 
it. We thought that it would be for us a happy 
solitude, and now it bristles with difficulties that 
bind us to the world. However, that need not 
now be dwelt on. Captain, I must leave him; 
you must help me! I must go while I have 
strength to go. Where can I go ? How can I 
get away ? I have no friend but you. Protect 
me! Help me!" 

"If he wants to get you back, there is no 
place upon this island where I could hide you." 

" Perhaps he would let me go," I answered, 
sobbing. "Yesterday he spoke of me as an 
embarrassment and a perplexity." 

The captain sat holding his chin, in silence. 

"The Dominican father suggested a con- 
vent," I said, "the Ursuline convent at St. 
Pierre ; but I am a Protestant, the daughter of 
a Desert pastor ; I could not go there." 

"No, no, daughter," the captain said, "they 
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are fanatics, women whose Jesuit confessors 
would try to drive heresy out of you by pin- 
cers and racks, and bolts and bars. In their 
eyes heresy is worse than the sin of witch- 
craft. There is but one Protestant on this 
island, and he lives among the White fathers; 
he perhaps might take care of you until we can 
get you off the island. But let me see. We 
must not bring him into trouble. The fathers, 
for the sake of Father Labat, their late Superior, 
are good to him, and we must not let him give 
them cause of offence. It will be best to make 
things shipshape, and to do all we have to do 
aboveboard. You have a friend in Father Jo- 
seph, who is a man of earnest piety combined 
with common sense. The Prince, you say, al- 
ready considers your situation with regard to 
him embarrassing, and there can be little doubt 
that it is so. From the talk I have heard around 
me, I think people suspect, far more from your 
white hands than from your figure or your face, 
that you are not a cabin boy. I will go in and 
speak to your Prince ; I will take an observation, 
and I will find out the lay of the land. They 
are all talking of his having come out to dis- 
place M. de Caylus, and to be Governor of 
Martinique in the King's name. Some men 
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talk treason, and say that they would be glad if 
such a splendid, open-hearted fellow would 
make himself their king. It is very true that 
if he is hatching plots or giving ear to sugges- 
tions of ambition, the claims that you have upon 
him must embarrass him. He is closeted just 
now with the Due de Penthievre's agent. As 
soon as he dismisses him, I will go in to him 
and offer to find you, for the present, a safe 
asylum. There need be no scene, no formal 
parting; time will do all that. Will this suit 
you?" 

"Go," I said; and at this moment M. de 
Lieuwain came forth, my husband following 
him, evidently elated at what had passed during 
theii interview. The captain stepped up to him 
and drew him back into the chamber, but ex* 
actly what passed between them I do not know. 

Rinaldo, when summoned to breakfast with 
a large crowd of guests who were assembled and 
were still assembling to greet him, came up to 
me, and said in a low voice: "Afi chirie^ our 
good captain tells me that he can provide you 
with a safe retreat, where you may resume your 
sex and escape for the present all embarrassing 
observations. This is what you desire, as you 
told me yesterday. It may be the best thing 
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for both of us for a while, for I foresee that I 
may be involved in public business, and I 
should not have much time to dally with my 
love. It has pained me very much to see you 
so uneasy under circumstances we could not 
have foreseen, and wearing this disguise, which, 
nevertheless, ma toute belUy does but enhance 
your beauty ; but when you reach the place to 
which our good captain will take you, you can 
cast it off. I will give him money for your use ; 
I have now plenty. I have satisfied M, Lieu- 
wain that, although letters to him from my sis- 
ter's husband, the Due de Penthievre, have been 
lost in the *Sainte Luce,' I am the Duke's repre- 
sentative and the Duchess's relation. He has 
put all the Duke's funds now in his hands at 
my disposal. I have money enough to do what- 
ever I think proper on this island, and no lack 
of popularity, to judge by yonder crowd still 
pouring into the courtyard. But, my love, are 
you fully content, for a little while, to leave me ?" 

I faltered, "Yes." 

"I shall soon come up to the plantation of 
St. Jacques and find you, and we will spend 
some of the happy days we dreamed about on 
our voyage. I dare not embrace you before the 
eyes that may be scanning every action of their 
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Prince. Farewell, — but au revoiry — my Antoi- 
nine!" 

He was gone. Alas! his mind could never 
hold at a time more than one purpose^ one 
enthusiasm. The prospect of becoming the 
beneficent ruler of Martinique had driven his 
late devotion to his Protestant wife out of his 
head. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MARTINIQUE FEVER. 

A LTHOUGH Rinaldo was pleased to be a 
Prince incognito and to call himself only 
the Comte de Tarnaud, he was believed by 
everybody to be a real Prince who had come to 
deliver the island of Martinique from the rapac- 
ity and tyranny of the Marquis de Caylus, in 
answer to appeals sent home to France and laid 
at the foot of the King's throne. 

I suppose M. Nadua and his guests took no 
great notice of the departure of the captain of 
the wrecked ship and of his cabin boy, and I 
knew little about their thoughts. I put all the 
restraint I could upon myself as we went down 
the mountain toward Grand Anse, for we met 
parties, white and colored, from all parts of the 
island, pressing toward the Commandant's 
house to see the Prince. I remember little of 
our journey, little of tropical beauty, purple 
mountains, verdant cane fields, or azure sea. 
The feeling I had had from the time I landed 
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— that my heart was dead within me, that I 
could not feel, could not think, and that I was 
mentally, morally, and physically torpid — 
seemed to increase upon me. From Grand 
Anse I was carried somehow, whether in a 
carriage or a sedan chair I cannot remember, to 
St. Jacques, the great sugar plantation of the 
Dominicans, where their wonderfully energetic 
Superior, Father Labat, had worked wonders 
fifteen years before. He it was who brought the 
skilled sugar refiner, M. Rambuteau, to the 
island, protected and encouraged him although 
he was a Protestant, and earned his admiration 
and gratitude. This last was now transferred to 
Father Joseph, but the memory of Father Labat 
was still so cherished by his brethren that the 
man he had imported and protected was safe 
from molestation on their part on account of his 
religion. To be sure, the Jesuit fathers brought 
it as a charge against the White fathers that 
they harbored a Protestant, who made better 
sugar than any Catholic on the island. 

Rambuteau was a man of good sense, practi- 
cal experience, theoretical knowledge, and inge- 
nuity with regard to machinery. He and his 
protector combined their resources with such 
energy that they worked wonders on the Do- 
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minican plantation. However, I knew nothing 
about this until long after, and it took me some 
time to discover that Father Labat, though he 
protected a heretic who could be made of much 
use to him as a sugar- refiner, was as cruel as a 
fiend in his suppression of the superstitions of 
the colored race, which he considered brought 
them into actual communication with the devil. 

By the time I reached the plantation o\ St. 
Jacques and the habitation of M. Rambuteau, 
the brightness of the foliage and the ocean, and 
the sky glowing with fiery heat, had burned into 
my very brain. All was dazzle and dizziness ; 
a strange sharp pain was stinging through my 
eyeballs ; I had lost all knowledge, all memory, 
all sensation, except that of being horribly ill. 
And this lasted for a long time. 

The old Protestant had an elderly slave 
woman assigned for his service by the Domin- 
icans. She had a beautiful mulatto daughter, 
who had a flock of little children with velvet 
cheeks, soft voices, and graceful movements. 
Zabette was the elder woman's name, and Ma- 
delon the younger one's. Oh, how tenderly 
they nursed me! Fierce fever, followed by 
chills, raged day after day within me ; and the 
women, regardless of the snakes, went up into 
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the hills, cutting their way through creepers and 
undergrowth with cutlasses, to gather healing 
herbs for me; for the fever was a well-known 
form of illness in Martinique. It had come on 
me earlier than usual, but it seldom spared a 
stranger. I had been physically worn out by the 
strain of those last days on board the "Sainte 
Luce," by mental waverings, by the agony of 
parting with all that in life was precious to me, 
by the fierce struggle, as it were, with God in 
prayer, that in His mercy He would end the 
life that had become so worthless to myself, so 
baneful perhaps to others. And lastly, — per- 
haps chiefly, — the fever was brought on by the 
dews of night, as I sat in my misery by the 
fountain in the garden of M. Nadua, at hours 
when no inhabitant of Martinique is ever will- 
ingly abroad. 

Whenever I had a semi-conscious moment 
during my illness, I employed it in a prayer: 
"O dear God, let me die!" By and by, how- 
ever, I woke dreamily to a consciousness of 
things around me. I was sensible of tender care, 
of gentle touch, of soft voices whose strange 
French I did not understand, of dark but kindly 
faces ; but I had no strength left to think with, 
nor could I feel anything but my own weak- 
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ness. There was a constant weight upon my 
brain, which, during the day, made me drop 
from one unrefreshing doze into another. I had 
a strange dread of physical exertion. Active by 
nature, all that was within me seemed to have 
undergone a change ; I lay perfectly passive. It 
was a sort of death in life. I do not remember 
that my mind dwelt with any anguish on my 
parting from my husband ; I do not remember 
planning^anything for myself; I felt no curiosity 
about the people around me. Only two ideas 
seemed ever present to me: that those who 
waited on me were full of care and kindness, 
and that God, for some good purpose of His 
own, had, in letting me get better, disappointed 
me. 

But I had to get better, whether I would or 
not, and it was some compensation to see the 
delight that my convalescence gave to the poor 
people who had nursed me back to life. I got 
up at last, though very reluctantly. I seemed 
to be taking up again the burden of life, while 
it was still too heavy for me. My feet were 
numb, my knees were weak, my head swam, and 
at first I could not stand ; but they clothed me 
in a douillette of bright colors, and Madelon 
anticipated with delight a journey to St. Piiprre 
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to make purchases for my wardrobe. Well ! I 
was glad to think that I should again wear a 
dress that showed me to be a lady. The first 
day I sat up but a few minutes, and then went 
back to my bed and to my state of exhaustion ; 
the next day I was a little stronger. 

I cast my eyes round the room and saw 
Catholic pictures and a little binitier filled with 
holy water, and a blessed palm, consecrated on 
Palm Sunday, and a plaster figure of the Virgin. 
I wondered if I was in the home of the Protes- 
tant exile. Afterwards, when I asked him about 
these things, he said that they were put there by 
Zabette, who seemed to spend upon them all 
her little savings. "She thinks that some ca- 
lamity may fall upon this house," he said, "be- 
cause of its master's heresy, and she prays for 
me — I know she does — each day, while to 
scatter these things about the rooms seems to 
her simple mind all she can do for my conver- 
sion. It would have been cruelty, too, during 
your illness to order them away. She was do- 
ing all that she could think of in your service, 
losing her rest nightly in watching you. I have 
more toleration for these superstitions than poor 
Labat could ever be brought to feel for those 
that these same people brought with them from 
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Africa. I have learned to feel some sympathy 
for the feelings of such simple-minded Chris- 
tians, They are babes, who could not endure 
the strong meat of dogma or religious contro- 
versy, and they must be allowed such nourish- 
ment as they can find in harmless superstitions. 
Most of them love and trust the good God, — 
le Bonn Diiy as they always call him, — though 
they see Him through a veil of superstitious 
fancies. Believe them, as I do, to be Christian 
babes. And after all, doubtless the yvisest of 
us seem but babes when looked at by the 
angels. If you view them thus, you will hardly 
want to deprive them of these toys, which help 
their simple faith and assist them to repose trust 
in the good God. Besides," he added, after a 
slight pause, "though you can but blame their 
faith, consider their charity." 

By and by came Father Joseph. I could see 
that some one — Captain Macdonald or Ram- 
buteau — had told him my story. 

"You have fought a brave fight for your 
honor and your womanhood, my child," he said, 
•*and I doubt not that the good God is keeping 
His reward for you. Perhaps He will bring 
you into the bosom of His Church, where He 
will give you, according to His promise, *moth- 
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ers and sisters, brothers and fathers, in this life, 
and in the world to come life everlasting/ " 

By and by, when I had got back my memory 
and some little interest in the past, though I was 
passive as to the present and unconcerned about 
the future, I heard, in answer to some questions 
that I put, news of him whom I still in my 
heart called my husband. He had not come to 
see me during the month that I was ill. He 
had, as I knew afterwards, been overwhelmed 
with affairs, and I think it probable that Father 
Joseph, Rambuteau, and the captain, who alone 
knew that I lay unconscious and who hardly 
thought that I could win back my worthless 
life, had concealed from him their knowledge of 
my danger. Besides, as I knew subsequently, 
the Black fathers (the Jesuits) would have used 
all their power to keep him apart from me. 

It was Father Joseph who told me, when I 
had strength enough to make inquiries, all he 
knew about events that had been happening 
on the island. He said that the Commandant 
Nadua, a just man, and one who had long en- 
tertained deep feelings of dislike and disgust 
toward the Marquis de Caylus, the Governor, 
had taken every opportunity of laying before 
the French Government the complaints of the 
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colonists. He had acquainted his guest with 
all the tricks of interested men to raise the 
price of provisions and all articles of necessity 
upon the island, and he pictured the misery 
arising from such conduct The Prince, whose 
generous nature was moved by these accounts, 
pledged himself to put an end to such villainy, 
declaring that he would see to the punishment 
of those who had abused the confidence of the 
King; and he promised that should the Eng- 
lish, hovering on the coast, effect a landing, 
he would himself lead the inhabitants of Mar- 
tinique to repulse them. This promise and 
declaration, made, alas! over the wine cup, 
but which the Commandant Nadua and his 
guests did not fail to repeat, roused general 
enthusiasm. 

The news of the arrival of the Prince, of his 
reception at the house of M. Nadua, and of his 
sentiments as regarded the administration of 
the Governor and his officials, were not long 
in reaching the ears of the Marquis de Caylus, 
who was lodged at St. Pierre. He did not 
for one moment believe the newly arrived 
stranger to be a Prince, and flattered himself 
that he could easily extinguish the faction cre- 
ated against him; he therefore peremptorily 
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ordered M, Nadua to send the stranger to 
St. Pierre. 

The Commandant returned for answer that 
there could be no doubt that the young man 
in question was His Highness Hercule Renaud 
d'Este, Hereditary Prince of Modena. 

Two days later two French officers, with an 
escort, rode up to the house of the Comman- 
dant, having come with all speed over the steep 
road which crosses the mountain range, and 
presented a letter to the Prince addressed to 
Monsieur le Comte de Tarnaud, inviting him 
to repair to St. Pierre, and to present himself 
before the Governor^ 

The Prince received the officers with his 
habitual courtesy, and read the letter. Then, 
pausing a moment, as if to restrain his indigna- 
tion, he said : "Gentlemen, tell the Marquis who 
has given you this commission, that, while to 
the world I am pleased still to call myself the 
Comte de Tarnaud, to him I am Hercule Re- 
naud d'Este, a Prince of the Blood Royal, only 
son of His Highness Francisco H. of Modena, 
a Prince at present dispossessed of his domin- 
ions, serving in Italy as Field- Marshal in the 
allied armies of France and Spain, but whose 
claims are acknowledged by the Most Christian 
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King. I came into your island with no inten- 
tion of interfering in its government, but what 
I have seen has otherwise decided me. If the 
Marquis wishes to see me, let him wait on me 
himself; I am more anxious than he can be for 
the interview. To spare him the journey up 
the steep mountains that lie between us, I, as 
the younger man, will meet him at Fort Royal. 
In four or five days I will be there." 

The Governor, Who up to this time had been 
genuinely incredulous that any man of such ex- 
alted rank could, without any apparent motive, 
have landed on the island, had based his in- 
credulity largely on the fact that the Prince had 
been first recognized by Captain Bois-Ferme, 
a man notorious for his want of veracity ; but 
on receiving the report of the officers whom he 
had dispatched upon his mission, his conviction 
was shaken. They assured him that everything 
they saw during the few hours they spent under 
the roof of M. Nadua announced that the stran- 
ger was a true man and a Prince, and that his 
resemblance to his sister, the Princess Charlotte 
Aglae, the Duchesse de Penthievre, was most 
striking. 

The Governor, on hearing this, became afraid. 
He set out for Fort Royal, but changed his 
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mind when he had ridden about three leagues, 
and returned to St. Pierre, pretending that he 
dreaded the audacity of Captain Forrest, the 
English officer, who, in command of the "Au- 
gusta" frigate, was blockading the coast, and 
might, if he learned that the Governor was ab- 
sent, make a sudden attack on St. Pierre. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONQUERING HERO. 

iiT^HE Prince," said Father Joseph after 
telling me all this, "proceeded, accord- 
ing to his appointment, to Fort Royal. The 
place is seven leagues of weary mountain road 
from St. Pierre. There he arrived, with a 
suite of eighteen planters from the Anse Marine 
side of the mountains, with their servants in 
attendance. In the great square, under some 
grand old tamarind trees, were assembled many 
officers of the garrison, and all the population, 
white, black and bronze, to gaze on such a 
sight as a live Prince, brother-in-law of the 
Due de Penthievre, the greatest landowner in 
the island. All hailed him with enthusiasm.'* 

"And he won the good opinion of them 
all!" I cried. "His manners are so gracious, 
all his thoughts so kind ! " 

The father smiled, but there was pity for me 
in his smile. "Yes," he said, "you are not 
wrong ; he won the hearts of all of them. Es- 
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pecially he won the people by his pious rever- 
ence for their humble shrines. The Jesuit 
fathers take his part and are convinced of his 
orthodoxy; they say he is above all things a 
devout son of the Church ; they suspect him 
of no taint of heresy." 

"Indeed he is not a Huguenot, father/* I 
said, not willing that a false suspicion should 
mar his popularity; "nor do I think he ever 
can be of the Reformed Religion. His nature 
is not one fitted for strong convictions ; he is 
rather — " 

"He is what, my daughter?" 

"His beliefs are negative, rather than positive. 
He is influenced at present by what they call 
philosophy — I mean, by the teachings of M. 
de Voltaire." 

The father said no more upon this subject. 
I think he had been anxious to obtain informa- 
tion which might be of use to the Dominicans. 

After a few hours passed at Fort Royal, where 
the Prince received en prince the visits of the 
French officers, the neighboring planters, and 
the principal inhabitants, he, on finding that the 
Governor was not likely to present himself, set 
out for St. Pierre. Thenceforward he dropped 
his incognito, and ceased to be addressed as the 
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Comte de Tarnaud. He was escorted by a 
train of gentlemen, and had been invited to take 
up his residence in the beautiful convent of the 
Jesuits, famed for its lovely gardens. In these 
gardens every kind of tropical tree and flower 
is made to flourish, many of which have been 
brought by missionary fathers from foreign 
lands. 

All the little town was astir when the Prince 
rode into it. In spite of the Governor the 
great bells of the cathedral rang out welcome, 
and the Prince, bowing right and left, rode 
slowly, very slowly, through the gaily covered 
crowd, which pressed on him, on his escort, and 
on their horses, until he reached the great porch 
of the cathedral. There he dismounted, bowing 
to the crowd, and entered to perform his devo- 
tions, the people cheering him as one sent to 
them by Providence to deliver them from the 
oppressions of the Governor and his clique, and 
from their terror of impending war, pestilence, 
and famine. 

As he rode past the Governor's house, the 
crowd following him with wild shouts, M. dc 
Caylus was gazing at him through a window. 
The moment he beheld the Prince he exclaimed 
that he saw in him a manly image of his mother 
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and sister. Believing thenceforward in the pre- 
tensions of the Prince, and dreading his disfavor, 
he retired to a country place he owned beyond 
Fort Royal, leaving a free field, without a fight, 
to his successful rival. 

Meantime prosperity returned to Martinique. 
The English frigate, so long blockading its 
coast, sailed away, and joining a squadron under 
Admiral KnoUes, fought an action with con- 
siderable success, off the coast of San Domingo. 
Provisions began to arrive in plenty; money 
that had been hidden to escape the exactions of 
the Governor was brought to light. The Prince 
no longer refused the title of Your Highness, 
and as a Prince and the representative of his 
royal cousin, he took up his position. He even 
appointed for himself a princely household : the 
Marquis d'Eragny was his Grand Equerry; 
Duval Ferol and Lieutenant Dufont were his 
gentlemen - in - waiting. 

"But," I said, as Father Joseph by degrees 
told me these things, "who is ministering to 
his wants? Whom has he appointed about 
his person as his valet of the chamber, or his 
page?" 

"A muktto," he replied, "named Louison, 
who seems much attached to him." 
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"Ah ! any one would be attached to him who 
waited on his person." I cried. 

"He keeps his court in the convent of the 
Jesuits," continued the White father, "and 
gives regular audiences, which are attended by 
all who have memoirs to present containing 
complaints against the Governor; and many 
officials of the late administration, deserting their 
chief, pay court to him. Our order hitherto 
has held aloof, but the fact that M. Lieu wain, 
the agent of the Due de Penthievre, — a pru- 
dent and able man, — is constantly about his 
person, is a great point in his favor. He is 
supplied by M. Lieuwain with money, and lives 
liberally, but with prudence. What will come 
of it we do not know. The letters to people 
in the island concerning him, brought out prob- 
ably in the brig 'Sainte Luce,' have been lost 
in the wreck. All are now anxiously expecting 
our next advices from France,which,if the Prince 
has been sent out to us by the King's Govern- 
ment with a mission to inquire into the affairs 
of Martinique, will tell us what we ought to do." 

"And he is well in health?" I said, "he has 
had no fever?" 

"None whatever, though he commits all sorts 
of imprudences," the father replied. 
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"And in the midst of all this joy and adula- 
tion," I sighed, "he has forgotten me." 

Best so, my daughter," returned the priest; 
the neglect which seems to you unbearable may 
prove an answer to our prayers. Your task is 
made easier by his neglect and indifference." 

"I know it," I answered ;" but you are not a 
woman, father ! You cannot feel as I feel ; you 
do not know — " 

After that, for some weeks I saw no more of 
Father Joseph. I think he had been sent on 
some mission -work among colored children in 
another part of the island. He had a peculiar 
attraction for children. The little ones whose 
mother and grandmother kept M. Rambuteau's 
house would flock around him; and when I 
heard them repeating their catechism at his 
knees and receiving his instructions how to 
obey and trust the "good God," I could not 
feel that between his faith and mine there was a 
great gulf fixed, as I had been taught to believe 
by certain of our pastors in opposition to my 
own feelings. Father Joseph could never have 
made me a Romanist, but he must have made 
any one who received his teaching a good 
Christian. 

I spoke of this to M. Rambuteau. He held 
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strongly to his theory that while all Christians 
must be able to pray the words of the Pater- 
noster and give heartfelt assent to the Creed, 
a difference of religious training is required for 
different temperaments and diflFerent races. "We 
are all children in things relating to the feith,** 
he said. "I daresay that the most enlight- 
ened among us are as far from apprehending all 
God's revealed truth as poor Zabette is of com- 
prehending ours. And God doubtless looked 
on the great Calvin himself with the same com- 
passion for his mistakes, the same loving com- 
placency for what He saw in him of faith, hope, 
and charity, as we may do upon Zabette and 
Madelon. My child, if politics had never been 
mixed up with religion. Christians might have 
dwelt together in unity, instead of hating, per- 
secuting, and misunderstanding one another/* 
I could not argue about such things. I could 
only ponder what he said. Here, aH alone, far 
parted from his brethren, with the Spirit of the 
good God for his instructor, he may have 
learned more about God's truth than busy pas- 
tors, carefril and troubled about many things, 
had had time to know. He said to me one 
day : There is a great deal of feeling among 
our people in southern France that is as much 
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a revolt against political and social wrongs as it 
is a protest against false religion : some revolu- 
tionary crisis in France is sure to come — some 
earthquake that perhaps will precede a new 
heavens and a new earth, or leave the world in 
chaos. * Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? ' are words from the holy Scriptures that 
revive and comfort me. *His way is in the sea, 
and His paths in the deep waters, and His 
footsteps are not known.' " 

M. Rambuteau loved to hear me sing Ma- 
rot's magnificent hymns, so grand in their sim- 
plicity. He said they were the Lord's songs in 
a strange land. So, on the hills of Martinique 
covered with dense tropical vegetation, I sang, 
among a people who could not understand, what 
it would have been death to sing in France 
among the hills of the Cevennes. But I sang 
only to please my fellow -religionist : my heart 
was heavy within me. 

Down yonder lay the many -colored town of 
St. Pierre, which on clear days I could see by 
help of the ship's glass of the "Sainte Luce," 
which had been washed ashore ; but to do so I 
had to ascend a tall peak, which rose up from 
the plateau, where the Dominicans had erected 
a gigantic cross. The town lay like a rainbow 
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reflected on the earth, glittering between the 
green of surrounding woods and the sparkling 
blue of the ocean. And he was there — totally 
forgetful of my love and my existence, absorbed 
in his new life, enthusiastic for the good of 
others, and eager in pursuit of his own ambi- 
tion. He was ill when we were together on 
the "Sainte Luce," and I nursed him; I had 
been ill, and he had left me uninquired for, to 
be nursed by strangers. 

But then my better reason rose up to defend 
him. How could he neglect, for my sake, the 
new duties to which his position called him? 
How could he watch beside a sick girl in her 
fever, when all the people of the island were 
thronging to see him ? a girl, too, whose facile 
yielding to his love had placed him and herself 
in so anomalous and difficult a position ? He 
was right in not having come to see me. I ap- 
proved his prudence. He was pursuing the 
course I had marked out for him; I would 
love and honor him for doing so ; only — only 
— it was against my heart that I consoled my- 
self with reason : God had made me a woman 1 

One day there came up to our abode one 
of the travelling agents for the traders at St. 
Pierre, one of those women called by the people 
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marchannes. I had money, and I bought nearly 
all her trinkets and dolls and kerchiefs and 
other finery. Such trifles made Zabette and 
the children of Madelon so happy! It was 
very pleasant to put a tinge of brightness into 
their lives, though I myself was so unhappy. 
Among the articles in the wooden tray the 
porteuse carried on her head was a binitiery a 
delicate little vase for holding holy water. I 
saw how Zabette's eyes gleamed when she 
looked at it. I took it in my hand, intending 
to buy it for her. 

"It is beautiful," said the marchanne. "There 
are only two of them upon the island. The 
other was bought by Zephyrine. She put it 
over the bed of her Prince — her Prince doux- 
douxT 

My heart stood still. I grasped the little 
vase with a firm clutch, and an impulse came 
over me to fling it under my feet. "What do 
you know about the Prince ?" I said, with all 
the composure I could assume. I had picked 
up a little of the bastard French that forms 
the Creole patois, but I must translate, as it 
were, her broken sentences. 

She told me what, indeed, I partly knew be- 
fore : that Captain Macdonald had sailed away 
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to Guadeloupe or to some other island, to find 
a ship. As soon as the English cruiser had 
gone off the coast, vessels Kad flocked into 
Martinique. Indeed I had seen their white 
sails every time I mounted the hill to look 
down upon St. Pierre from the Calvaire. Two 
merchant ships had been loaded and had 
sailed for France. One of these had been dis- 
patched by M. Lieuwain. In it the Prince had 
sent letters to the Due de Penthievre and to 
other members of his family. The Governor, 
on his part, had commissioned an officer, M. de 
Rivieres, to go back to France in the other 
vessel, to wait on the Prime Minister, to in- 
form him of what had happened, and to request 
his instructions. The Governor, now fully con- 
vinced that the Prince was all that he assumed 
to be, had done everything in his power to 
apologize for his incredulity and to recover the 
young Prince's esteem. It was of no use. The 
Prince was .entirely set against him; he even 
rashly amused himself by defying him. 

But the part of the marchanne^s story that 
struck a dagger into my heart was that which 
concerned the Prince's popularity among wo- 
men. She said that they all adored him ; that 
Creole ladies and filles de couleur contended for 
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his good graces. I could not make out — and, 
indeed, I had no words in which to ask the 
question — whether he seemed disposed to dis- 
tinguish any of them by his affection. She did 
not again allude to Zephyrine. But who was 
Zephyrine? What right had she to place an 
offering over the place of his repose ? And the 
marchanne reported him to be so debonair, so 
gay, living in luxury at the cost of the Jesuit 
fathers, who expected to receive ample equiva- 
lents for their hospitality when advices from 
France should place him in full power on the 
island. 

The effort to listen calmly to all this was too 
much for my bodily powers; I was still weak 
from my illness. While the marchanne was still 
talking I fainted away, and Zabette's binitier 
dropped from my fingers. It broke into a 
thousand fragments. 'When I recovered, they 
had swept them away as rubbish. Oh! that 
terrible day ! 
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CHAPTER XVL 



RENUNCIATION. 



npHREE days after this I had gone toward 
sunset up to the Calvaire, above which 
stood the great white cross, to look down upon 
St. Pierre, when I saw two horsemen riding 
at breakneck speed along the mountain road 
that led to St. Jacques, the White fathers' 
plantation. They stopped a workman who was 
returning from his work. I saw that he pointed 
upward to the Calvaire. 

The foremost horseman turned his horse and 
urged him straight up the rocky path, fright- 
fully steep and covered with sharp stones, 
ascended sometimes by penitents upon their 
knees. I knew who the rash rider must be. 
The road was so dangerous for a man on horse- 
back that all other feelings were swallowed up 
in anxiety for his safety. But the horse was 
mettlesome and brave, and no man was ever a 
more accomplished rider than my husband. He 
was in the bloom of strength, health, and manly 
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beauty. Imprudent as he ever was as to his 
health, he did not suffer as other strangers did 
from the fierce glare of the long tropical days. 
All thoughts, all suspicions, all resolutions of 
renunciation slipped from me as I saw him. He 
dismounted at my side ; I threw myself into his 
arms ; he let his bridle fall, and both his arms 
were round me. 

''Machirie!'' 

"Ah, Rinaldo !" 

"And you have been ill, so very ill, and no 
one told me ! They would, if they could, have 
kept away from me everything that might dis- 
tract me from their own affairs. Day and night 
I have been occupied with business. But, my 
dear one, — ma chirie^ — how weak you are!" 
For I had sunk down, unable to stand, though 
his supporting arm was round me. "And your 
dear eyes seem deeper set, but never did they 
look more loving, more lovely. It was not un- 
til the marchanne Celandine told a girl who is 
allowed to wait on me that she had seen you, 
— that you had been ill; that you were faint 
and feeble, — that I knew of it, my love, and I 
have come at once to you. Louison and I gave 
the Black fathers the slip. I could not pass 
another hour without seeing you. It is because 
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you are under the protection of the Dominicans 
that the Black fathers would not speak of you. 
There is great rivalry between the White fath- 
ers and the Black fathers. Some of the White 
fathers, the Jesuits say, are Jansenists, and it is 
certain that they make whiter sugar than the 
Black fathers do. So, theologically and com- 
mercially there is rivalry between them." 

Then came a pause, while he caressed my 
hands. When people have been parted under 
painful circumstances, and when each heart is 
full of something that it dreads and yet desires 
to say, it is hard to keep up trivial talk that 
may postpone the impending conversation. 

"Antoinine, has not this painful separation 
lasted long enough?" at last he said. "Come 
down into St. Pierre, take lodgings there, and 
let me visit you. Antoinine, I love you 1 We 
meet again, but not again to part. Still more I 
love you!" 

These were fervent, earnest words, and though 
" I love you ! " was very sweet, the rest of his 
speech recalled me to our true relations. He 
was proposing to me to acquiesce in the privi- 
leges that are claimed by Princes ; to accept the 
situation in which I had placed myself; to ac- 
cept all that he now could oflFer me. Had I 
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yielded, he would have found nothing to regret 
in the rash impulse to bind me to himself which 
had possessed him in the Gevaudan, when his 
heart was like the troubled sea; when he was 
beside himself, excited by his rupture with his 
father, by his renunciation of his hereditary 
rights, and crazed with new-found liberty. 
Then love, with obscurity, had seemed to him 
the happiest lot that remained for him on earth, 
and he had asked me in good faith to share it 
with him. He said, "I love you, Antoinine," 
with such sincerity of accent that I trembled. 
Ah, no ! Rinaldo." 

No? and why not?" he said, in altered 
tones, with the light darkening in his eyes. 
"Have not these months — these long months 
— overcome your scruples, brought you to rea- 
son ? Listen, Antoinine : you and I cannot undo 
the past. God is my witness that yonder in your 
hills I meant no wrong to you. But events be- 
yond our control have taken place. Accept the 
situation as it now presents itself; be my wife 
in everything but — " 

"But honor and acknowledgment!" I said 
faintly. 

"If you are not my wife, what are you, 
then?" he cried. 
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I shrank away from him. " I am the victim 
of circumstances," I answered, after a pause, 
"but a pure and honest woman." 

There was another pause. Then words came 
almost foaming from his lips. 

"You are not my wife, Antoinine ? Do you 
renounce your husband? Am I not the man 
to whom you swore fidelity till death should 
part us ? Part us ! — we have been parted ; and 
now I feel that there is no parting possible for 
us again. For me there is no hope, no good, 
no happiness, unless I win you back to me; 
unless my happy hours can be passed beside 
you. I have had nothing to be named happi- 
ness in all these months. I have been harassed 
and goaded by a crowd of men intriguing for 
themselves." 

I stood silent. He went on: "I wish it had 
been my fate to be laid low with fever; then 
your heart might have turned back to me ; you 
might have given me some wifely care; you 
might have come to me, and, bravely disre- 
garding all that men could say of us, you might 
have nursed me. I should have been happier 
had I, like you, been laid upon a sick-bed, 
than I have been all these long months since 
you left me — left me — for what?" 
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" My duty to God, my honor as a woman," 
I said, faintly. "If you respect me you will not 
ask why when I learned your rank I went away 
from you." 

"How you tremble!" he said. "Are you 
afraid of me upon this lonely rock ? You need 
not fear me; I am not here to enforce my 
claims on you; I ask you to do nothing for 
my sake against your will ; I want to woo you 
back to me, as I once wooed you. I dare not 
insist that in everything but civil law in France 
and the unwritten law of royal etiquette that 
fetters us Princes, I am your husband. I will 
not ask you to return to me as my wife, until 
you can be satisfied as to what you call your 
honor. But honor — what do you mean by 
honor? You have lived with me as my wife. 
Will it repair your honor now to leave me?" 

"These are very cruel words, Rinaldo," I 
said, almost inaudibly. "I vowed you honor, 
love, obedience, as a wife; I followed you as 
your wife; I accepted a wife's duties. Now I 
know that I am not your wife ; I am the widow 
of the man who said to me in the Cevennes 
that he could never give his honest heart's love to 
a woman he could not respect and honor. I must 
respect myself, if no one else respects me." 
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"You chop logic," he said, bitterly. "I did 
not come here for mere words; I came in the 
full trust that my wife recognized the tie that 
bound her life to mine, and that she loved 
me!" 

" But that tie ought to have three strands," I 
cried: "passion, duty, and affection. I loved 
you with all three. I now know I am not your 
wife — and duty calls me." 

"To kill passion, — to disregard affection, — 
and that," he cried, "is what fools and poets 
call *the love of woman.'" 

"My father preached once from a text," I 
said, "*How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God?'" 

"Nonsense!" he cried. "I can feel for those 
whose liberty of conscience is overruled by op- 
pression, but I have no patience with scruples 
born of conventionality or old-time supersti- 
tions. Besides, if there be sin, you have com- 
mitted it!" 

"I have not!" I cried. "I should sin now if 
I came back to you, Rinaldo ! How can you 
make it so hard for me ? Must the end of all 
our love be that we part in anger?" 

He walked with short, quick steps up and 
down the little plateau. Then he said, stopping 
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abruptly, " Antoinine, I did not think you were 
selfish and ambitious. Do you want to force 
me to take a step concerning which I hesitate ?" 

I made no answer. I did not understand. 

Again he resumed his walk ; again stood still. 
"Dear Antoinine," he said, in a much softer 
tone, "there is a scheme on foot by which your 
scruples may be reconciled with my wishes. 
The people of the island have flung themselves 
at my feet. Martinique is far away from France. 
France owes the house of Este some compensa- 
tion for its losses in Italy. The news that came 
into port a few days since spoke of peace nego- 
tiations now on foot at Aix-la-Chapelle. Why 
should King Louis not give me up this island ? 
My family owns large estates on it already. I 
would govern it justly; I would consult its 
prosperity. And, Antoinine, when I become a 
sovereign Prince; when the shackles I have 
worn as a Prince of the house of Bourbon, as a 
slave of the French King, have dropped away, 
— then, Antoinine, then I shall marry a Prot- 
estant if I please ; then I may claim you as my 
Princess ; then you will listen to my suit. You 
will not then refuse me?" 

He stopped short. His voice trembled. I 
could not have uttered a word. 
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"Do you understand me, Antoinine?" he 
continued. "Will you be satisfied? Will you 
not trust me? It is true that were you less 
jealous of your honor you would be less perfect, 
and less would be the love I feel for you. I love 
you more than ever when most I rage against 
you. Antoinine, do you know that you never 
looked more lovely in my eyes than now, when 
you are hardening your heart against my love 
— with your hands so transparent, your cheeks 
so pale, your eyes so big with sickness? No 
other woman ever was, no other woman ever 
can be half so dear to me ; no other is so beau- 
tiful. Everything you do is done with grace 
and goodness ; yes, even your rejection of your 
husband's love. And now that I have told you 
all my scheme and that of my supporters in 
this island, say but one word to me : say Hope ! 
The dews begin to fall. This is no place for 
you. I should have thought of that before ; I 
reproach myself for not taking tender care of 
you, my darling. My love, forgive me!" 

"And you will not say Hope?" he cried, for 
I was silent. "Say it under that great cross be- 
fore we part!" 

I did not shake my head. I only made no 
answer. 
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"Think over what I have just said to you," 
he went on, after waiting a few moments. " Re- 
member that I love you, that I respect you. 
Lay your commands on me ; I will obey them. 
Say, if you will : * Rinaldo, I am not your wife, 
but I will be when in all honor you lead me up 
the nave of yon cathedral to the altar.' — I dare 
not remain longer. I must ride fast, and ride 
by moonlight, for I have audiences of import- 
ance that I must give early to-morrow morning. 
You will make me no promise ? Then I leave 
you free. All I ask is that you will believe me, 
— believe me as you say you do your God. I 
trust in you ; in your truth, in your tenderness, 
in your respect for the vows that you once made 
to me, in your regard for your own honor." 

He led me down the flinty path along the 
hillside. Louison had come up to the summit 
and taken the horses. M. Rambuteau stood 
at his cottage door and saw us coming toward 
him. He looked with some sternness at the 
Prince, who courteously raised his large plumed 
hat to him, but parted from me with only a 
slight gesture of adieu. 

Oh, what a night I spent! How I tossed 
upon my narrow bed, and flung about my head 
on my uneasy pillow! Our meeting had been 
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so difFerent from anything that, in my vague 
forecastings of such an event, I had imagined 
and feared. I felt sure he was sincere in all he 
said. Perhaps when he rode by stealth out of 
St. Pierre to our interview he did not mean to 
say all that he had just said to me; but he had 
said it, and had felt it. He was always swayed 
by impulses. The impulse might die out as he 
rode back to the convent, but for a time his 
real affection for the wife whom he had lost had 
triumphed over reason. 

Yes! sweet as were his words "I love you !" 
precious to my heart as was his frantic declara- 
tion made on the impulse of the moment, I 
knew, alas! that some other frantic impulse 
might drive it from his mind. I knew that 
when passion cooled, his eyes would be opened 
to the imprudence of his wishes ; that he would 
know sooner or later that such a marriage as 
he had proposed to me would be a barrier to 
his ambition. How could he present to his 
people a princess who had landed on their island 
as a cabin boy and lived obscure and unpro- 
tected in an old Protestant's cabin? I thought 
of the quarrels that would break out between 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans ; the looks that 
would be cast on me by the Martinique gentry. 
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He was free from me now, free by his own 
avowal. He had acknowledged that I was free, 
by his very wish to woo me back to him. I had 
nothing now to fear from any claims that he 
might make on me with conjugal authority. 
Free he should remain; I would accept no sac- 
rifice on his part made for my sake; freely he 
should run his race in life ; and if my heart 
broke, would not my death bring deliverance 
more complete both for him and me? 

I thought God had forsaken me, when I 
found myself called back to life after my fever. 
But now I believed that it was mercy that had 
let me live to hear once more his words of pas- 
sionate affection ; words which it seemed to me 
would be found stamped deep into my very 
heart, when they laid me in my coffin. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE PRINCE TRIUMPHANT. 



T 



HE morning came. From time to time 
during the night my confidence had been 
obscured, my sense of right and wrong had been 
confused; but morning confirmed my resolu- 
tion. I had once broken the ties that bound 
me to the man I loved better than my life, that 
I might obey my conscience and defend my 
honor; I would give him up this second time 
for his own sake, in spite of any promises or 
plans he made to bind me to his fortunes. I 
felt, now that I knew his rank, how fatal any 
entanglement with me must be to all his pros- 
pects, how it would stand in the way of his 
legitimate ambition. I, too, was ambitious for 
him ; I longed that he should distinguish him- 
self as a Prince, as a ruler of men, as a faithful 
follower of the traditions of that sphere in life 
in which he had been born. 

My disposition was practical. With morn- 
ing light my mind turned from debating ques- 
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tions of conscience, for which I was unfitted by 
the state of enervation to which I was reduced, 
partly by the climate, partly by overstrain of 
thought, and partly by my illness. I dwelt 
vaguely upon two thoughts, without being able 
to form plans which would bring either of them 
to any practical conclusion: How should I let 
Rinaldo know that I refused to give him hope ? 
and, what was to become of me ? 

Father Joseph was away. Sometimes I have 
since thought that, there being so much rivalry 
for the favor of the popular hero between the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans, there may have 
been brothers of his Order who would have 
favored, on any terms, my connection with the 
Prince, provided I could have been brought to 
conform sufficiently to the Catholic faith to 
avoid scandal, and would agree to influence him 
in favor of the White fathers, who had sheltered 
and protected me. But Father Joseph would 
not have lent himself to such schemes; his 
piety and his morality were above personal or 
political considerations. 

Twenty -four hours later there was a great 
ferment in St. Pierre. Guns were fired in the 
offing. Soon a faint sound of the great chime 
of the cathedral bells (for the wind was from the 
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sea) blew faintly toward me. I was again up 
on Mont Calvaire, looking down upon the 
little city. 

A vessel with all sails set was coming straight 
into the harbor. She brought the news of peace ; 
she brought provisions from the English island 
of Jamaica ; she was commanded by Captain 
Macdonald. He was bound for Bordeaux on 
a trading voyage, but he had come out of his 
course to complete his cargo and to bring the 
good news to Martinique. That evening he 
came up the mountain to visit me. He was the 
only friend on earth with whom I could discuss 
my situation, the only one who knew the truth 
enough to judge me sensibly. I told him that 
my mind was made up to break from the Prince ; 
and I put to him the two questions that I could 
not answer: How should I convey my resolve 
to him ? and. What would become of me ? 

"As to the last," he said, " I am here to take 
you wherever you wish to go. I admire you, 
lassie, and I respect you ; you have been very 
brave. I shall act as your father so long as you 
will let me. Shall I land you in France, where 
you may get back to the friends of your family ? 
— though I fear you may meet with some 
trouble as a Protestant — or shall I take meas- 
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ures to have you put ashore in England? Have 
no anxiety about money : I have funds." 

"I have thought," I said, "so far as I can 
think, — for my head is still unsteady and con- 
fused, — that if I were in England I might 
apply to those who have charge of the French 
refugee fund, and that they might tell me where 
to find my father." 

"Good," he said; "you have a head for busi- 
ness. That is the plan of a woman who has 
some good sense. Now, about the other thing. 
Come down with me to-morrow morning to 
St. Pierre, and while you go on board my new 
ship, the *Good Fortune,' I will see the Prince 
and settle your affairs." 

"If I could only see him once — see him 
once more," I said, and tears ran down my 
face. They seemed to move the captain. He 
had a rough, kind soul. 

"We will see about that, — we will see," he 
said, "but now, don't cry. Get ready, for as 
soon as the day dawns we must be off. I have 
to go out of harbor by noon to-morrow, if pos- 
sible, and I must see the Prince before we sail, 
concerning some matters relating to the cargo." 
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Ah, well ! it is no use here to describe my 
feelings, nor need I pause to add much more 
about myself. My story is almost done. M. 
Rambuteau parted from me with expressions 
of great kindness, and charged himself with 
messages of gratitude and remembrance for 
Father Joseph, while by such little gifts as I 
could offer I endeavored to express my thank- 
fulness to Zabette and Madelon. 

The captain procured a horse for me. In his 
trading voyages to Martinique he had done little 
commissions for the White fathers, and was in 
great favor with them. We descended the moun- 
tain, now traversing primeval forests, through 
which a path had been cut through the drapery 
of tangled vines, now skirting the dizziest prec- 
ipices, now diving into the loveliest valleys. 
But what charm had all this beauty and wealth 
of nature for me ? When about half way down 
the mountain we saw other ships coming full 
sail into port. They fired joy guns, and dressed 
their yards with flags. 

When we entered the narrow streets of St. 
Pierre, with its red peaked roofs, its grand 
cathedral, its convents and their gardens, the 
picturesque beauty of the little place and the 
extraordinary steepness of its streets took me, 
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in spite of my apathy, by surprise. Still more 
was I surprised by the ferment that I noticed 
among the population. It seemed to me that 
the whole island was in the narrow streets, clad 
in gay colors. All were laughing, shouting, 
pressing together ; and through openings in the 
'Streets we could see the harbor with its ship- 
ping, lying almost at our feet. But I have 
no heart for description. The throngs in the 
streets were shouting, shrieking, laughing, sing- 
ing; great drums were being beaten; men and 
women were dancing. The whole island seemed 
to have taken a holiday. The crowd was most 
dense in the neighborhood of the Mouillage, 
the convent of the Dominicans ; for the Prinee, 
who had taken up his quarters with the Black 
fathers, would on that day honor the rival 
order by coming, with his suite, to dine in 
state with them. The mob in the streets saw 
in him their beloved Prince, their adored Prince, 
the Prince who had brought them that peace 
which had given them the holiday. 

"I must see him — I must see him in his 
hour of triumph," I said to the captain. 

We had dismounted, since no horses were 
permitted in those densely packed streets, and 
we were pressed onward by the crowd. The 
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White fathers, proud of the honor conferred 
upon them, and considering it a triumph over 
the Jesuits to feast the Prince on such a day, 
had made every preparation to entertain him 
with magnificence. In all but the raised dais 
on which a monarch dines in public, he was 
being served with all the pomp and ceremonial 
of Versailles. There were covers laid for thirty 
guests. Each course was set upon the table 
with a flourish of trumpets, and it was feared 
that such a multitude would flock into the hall 
to gaze upon him when he ate, that a stout rail- 
ing had been placed around the table for his 
protection. But for that, he would have run 
some risk of being suffocated. 

I saw him thus. I saw him as a Prince, 
honored and beloved as seldom is the lot of 
Princes ; for all his measures for the relief of his 
people had been wise and just, and all his 
actions generous and kind. His manners had 
never failed in princely dignity. His use of 
money had been liberal and disinterested. On 
all, but on strangers especially, — whom he 
addressed in their own tongues, — his man- 
ners made a most favorable impression; and 
in this hour of his triumph the heart that best 
loved him upon earth was beating not many 
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feet away from him, and she to whom his 
smallest whim had once been a command was 
about to forsake him. He did not see us, for 
we stood behind him. I watched till I could 
bear the sight no longer, and the captain drew 
me out of the crowd. 

He took me at once on board his ship, the 
"Good Fortune." He led me into the little cabin 
he had made ready for me even before he knew 
if I would occupy it, and then he went back 
to the Dominican convent, it being abso- 
lutely necessary that he should see the Prince 
before he put to sea. He bore with him a few 
words that seemed to be written with my very 
heart's blood — lines that did not tell him to 
whom they were addressed that it was my 
purpose to embark on board the ship "Good 
Fortune," but which expressed my resolution 
thenceforward to break the tie that bound me 
to him. 

When Captain Macdonald landed at the pier 
he met another captain, a Frenchman, who 
commanded the "Raphael," a full -rigged ship 
that had just come into harbor. He asked help 
of Captain Macdonald, as a brother sailor, to 
enable him, amid the confusion of this holiday, 
to obtain an interview with the Prince. Mac- 
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donald, who was sure of his own audience so 
soon as the Prince had dined, took the captain 
of the " Raphael" with him to the convent. The 
Prince came to them in a little side -apartment, 
escaping for a moment from the overwhelming 
enthusiasm of his admirers. Captain Macdonald 
in a few words transacted his business, and re- 
ceived permission to set sail as soon as the 
Prince's secretary should have given him some 
letters. Then he presented the other captain, 
who in his turn presented to the Prince an of- 
ficial-looking letter. The Prince glanced at it 
for a moment as if afraid to touch it. Then he 
requested the French captain to retire for a few 
minutes with his secretary. 

"Open it, Captain Macdonald," the Prince 
said, when they were alone. "Tell me its con- 
tents. Tell me if it holds out threats of a lettre 
de cachet y in which case I shall take leave to say 
that it was never read by me. Still dizzy from 
the excitement of the banquet, I am hardly in a 
condition to receive ill news." 

"The letter," said the captain, having broken 
the seal and other fastenings, "is from Your 
Highness's father. It seems to contain only 
good news." 

" Read it to me, then," said the Prince. 
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"By order of His Highness Francisco H., 
Duke of Modena, Reggie, and — " 
Skip the titles, captain, and go on." 
I am directed to send to His Highness 
Ercole Rinaldo d'Este, Hereditary Prince of 
Modena, a full assurance of the gracious for- 
giveness of His Highness the Duke, his father, 
for all that has been displeasing to the paternal 
heart in his past conduct, and to require his 
immediate return to Modena. The High Con- 
tracting Powers at Aix-la-Chapelle have by 
treaty confirmed to His Highness and his heirs 
their hereditary dominions, to be hereafter en- 
larged by the duchies of Massa and Carrara, 
these being the dowry of the young Princess 
Maria Theresa, wife of the Prince Ercole Ri- 
naldo d'Este, which marriage has in conse- 
quence been, by an especial brief, blessed by 
His Holiness, and is approved by the High 
Contracting Powers by especial agreement. His 
Highness the Prince is hereby required to re- 
turn at once to Modena, to consummate the 
marriage contracted some years since, and to 
take possession of his wife's hereditary domin- 



ions. 



"Good heavens! "cried the Prince, striking his 
hand upon the table and dropping into a chair. 
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"Then Your Highness is a legally married 
man?" said the Scotch captain, sternly. 

"No! I swear I am not married," cried the 
Prince. "I had no part or lot in forging the 
vile chains with which they seek to bind me. 
In this island I am a Prince, adored, as you 
have seen me, by the people, with no royal 
etiquette, no worn-out customs of the French 
court to constrain me. Cursed be the fetters 
forged by fools for royalty! I have tried to 
break them. Can I have struggled in vain? 
And even if ambition prompted me to resume 
my hereditary honors, my hands are tied: I 
have pledged my word to the best and sweetest 
woman upon earth; I have sworn that I will 
have no other wife if she will accept me for her 
husband. I should break her heart if I were 
false to her. On the one hand stand the doubt- 
ful chances of Antoinine and Martinique; on 
the other the confirmation of the honors of 
the sovereignty I was born to in my native 
land." 

"Another letter may on one point reassure 
Your Highness," said the captain, handing him 
the note that I had written with a trembling 
hand. 

The Prince read it ; it was but a few words. 
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He laid his head down on the table on his 
clasped hands. 

"I take my leave of Your Highness," said 
Captain Macdonald. "Shall I ask Your High- 
ness's letters from your secretary?" 

"No!" the Prince cried. "Give me time to 
think before I act. Give me time!" 

But the captain had secured permission to 
put to sea at once. He waited for no letters. 

We were far away from Martinique before 
the captain told me the particulars of his inter- 
view with the Prince — of his contract of 
marriage with the Princess of Massa- Carrara; 
of his evident inclination to cut short his con- 
nection with the island of Martinique; of the 
brilliant prospects in Italy which the terms of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had opened 
before him. 

I pondered these things in my heart, where 
they lay surrounded by a festering sore. As 
Dante says: "Non ragionam di lor, ma guada 
e passa." We need not speak of these things; 
it is enough that I felt them. We will pass on. 

As the voyage continued I began to recover 
health and strength. The captain was all kind- 
ness. I learned to play backgammon and dom- 
inoes, games which amused him, and apparently 
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were not proscribed by the rigid Puritanism of 
his native land. He tried to teach me English, 
but subsequently my accent was laughed at 
when I became acquainted with real English 
people; they called the captain's language a 
barbarous patois spoken by rebel savages in the 
north of Britain. He also taught me many 
tricks of seamanship. We had no books on 
board, nor any other means of amusement or 
employment. The captain's personal belong- 
ings had perished in the "Sainte Luce," and it 
delighted him when I showed dexterity in coil- 
ing a slim rope, in hauling in the slack, or in 
such other little matters as my small strength 
permitted me to perform. 

The "Good Fortune," in spite of her name, 
was a slow sailer. Her bottom was foul; her 
build was for freight, and not for swiftness. We 
made slow progress. Not that I cared for prog- 
ress, but the captain chafed every day, and 
lamented the loss of the poor brig which had 
laid her bones on the black beach of the Anse 
Marine. 

" Tell me again some of the stories you told 
us on those calm happy days on the 'Sainte 
Luce,'" I said. "Tell me the story of the 
brave Bohemian's leap for life and liberty." I 
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asked for this story because it had particularly 
interested my husband. It seemed to bring 
him more personally before me than anything 
else I recalled during the voyage, when I re- 
membered how recklessly he rode up the steep 
Calvaire to our last interview, and how I ad- 
mired his horsemanship. 

The captain, nothing loath, repeated the 
story. He loved a brave deed, a noble horse, 
a splendid rider. He retold it me several times, 
for every time I heard it it seemed to take me 
back to the "Sainte Luce." It was a reminis- 
cence that had no sting in it^ like so many 
others. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PRINCE IN HIS HUMILIATION. 

A STORM which we encountered in mid- 
ocean damaged our yards and topmasts, 
and we had to put into a port in the Azores 
for repairs. There we were delayed for several 
weeks, and took on board some Portuguese 
passengers, whom the captain agreed to land 
at Faro, a southern port in their own country ; 
after this the "Good Fortune" was to go on to 
Bordeaux. We reached Faro at last, and here 
again we were delayed, as the old ship want- 
ed more patching; she seemed to be rotten 
throughout. The captain declared that he had 
slept with one eye open, for three months, ever 
since he had set out upon the voyage. 

We found Faro In a state of considerable 
excitement. More than a month before, the 
" Raphael," they told us, had arrived from the 
West Indies, having an Italian Prince and his 
suite on board ; and half an hour after landing. 
Captain Macdonald met Duval Ferol and the 
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Marquis d'Eragny. He brought them with 
him on board the " Good Fortune," and as they 
sat in his cabin over his punch bowl, he drew 
them on to talk, that I, with the door of my 
sleeping place ajar, might hear what they had 
to tell him. They said that after peace was pro- 
claimed, many discussions arose on the island ; 
that the Prince became very anxious for the 
return of Des Rivieres, his sleep was broken, 
and the physicians said that his health was 
failing. October was the middle of the rainy 
season, and he began to feel the effects of the 
climate, which, up to that time, buoyed up as 
he had been by enthusiasm, had not had any 
perceptible influence on his spirits and activity. 
After a visit to the sugar plantation of the Do- 
minicans at St. Jacques, he changed his quarters 
to the Dominican convent at St. Pierre; but 
he began to perceive that the expense of his 
entertainment was onerous to his hosts, whether 
they were White or Black fathers. 

The news from France opened new prospects 
of prosperity to the island, and the popular 
feeling of opposition to the Marquis de Caylus 
and his government was allayed. The Prince's 
popularity began to wane. He was no longer 
debonair, but became inert and irritable. He 
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had been about seven months in Martinique, 
when one morning, to the surprise of the in- 
habitants, he embarked on board the " Raphael," 
taking with him all his household, including a 
Dominican whom he had made his chaplain, 
and Dr. Garnier, appointed by the government 
to be the physician of the colony. When he 
went on board he hoisted an admiral's flag, and 
after being saluted by the cannon from Fort 
Royal, he departed. 

A fortnight afterwards, according to letters 
received by Duval Ferol and d'Eragny after 
they reached Portugal, Des Rivieres arrived in 
Martinique with orders from the French Gov- 
ernment to put His Highness in irons; but 
some persons imagined that the long delay 
which had taken place in forwarding these or- 
ders had been intentional, in order to allow the 
Prince time to leave the island, his visit to 
which, it was now generally believed, had been 
a madcap escapade. Lieuwain's messenger also 
came back, bringing advices to his employer. 
M. Lieu wain, it was thought by the correspond- 
ents of Messrs. Ferol and d'Eragny, kept much 
of the information brought him to himself; but 
he showed a letter from the Due de Penthievre, 
mildly reproving him for having allowed him- 
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self to be duped, but adding that since his 
conduct might be attributed to zeal for his em- 
ployer's family, and since his credulity had been 
such as that of those who were heads of the gov- 
ernment in the colony, the Duke was willing to 
share with him the pecuniary loss, retained him 
in his service, and assured him of his protection. 
The money advanced by Lieuwain to the Prince 
was fifty thousand crowns; and this kindness 
on the part of the Due de Penthievre seemed 
to the people, who adored their Prince, pre- 
sumptive evidence of the truth of his preten- 
sions. 

The "Raphael," like the "Good Fortune," 
met with autumn storms, and put into Faro, 
There the Prince was received with a salute. He 
demanded a courier whom he might send off at 
once to Madrid, with letters to the chargi 
d'affaires of his father, the Duke of Modena, 
and he requested the Portuguese Government 
to afford him means to reach Seville with his 
suite, whence, on receipt of instructions from 
his father, he would proceed to his own coun- 
try. All his requests were complied with. He 
set out for Seville in good health and spirits, as 
confident and debonair as ever. "And he was 
admired," said d'Eragny, "by all the women 
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who thronged to look at him upon his princely 
progress." 

His reputation for good looks and gallantry 
preceded him. All the ladies of Seville were at 
their windows or on their latticed balconies to 
see him pass, as, on a prancing Barbary horse, 
he entered their city ; all the first people of the 
place came forward to pay their respects to 
him ; sumptuous entertainments were prepared 
in his honor; and he returned all courtesies 
with so much magnificence and grace, that the 
heads of the populace were turned when they 
received bows and greetings from him in their 
streets, as he rode forth, a noble rider on a noble 
steed. All day he was before the admiring eyes 
of the public ; at night he entertained his im- 
mediate friends, or amused himself in the city. 

By this time the Marquis d'Eragny had re- 
ceived letters from Martinique, written, as I 
have said, three weeks after the departure of the 
" Raphael," and he became convinced that the 
Prince's assumption of the government of Mar- 
tinique had been seriously displeasing to the 
court of the French King. 

Not long afterwards an order came to Seville 
that the Prince should be confined until the 
King of Spain (prompted of course by the King 
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of France, the acknowledged head of all Princes 
of the House of Bourbon) should decide how 
to dispose of him. On receipt of this note the 
Prince was conducted to a small tower occupied 
by a lieutenant of infantry and a few worn-out 
Spanish soldiers. Here he was under guard, 
"' without being under lock and key, and he was 
even permitted to send for such of his retinue 
as he desired to have with him. But Duval 
Ferol and d'Eragny refused to have any further 
connection with him. They had large estates 
in Martinique, and were unwilling to com- 
promise themselves further with the Govern- 
ment of the French King. 

Here the narrative of the two men, who had 
deserted in adversity the man whom they had 
overwhelmed with adulation in prosperity, came 
to an end. It was with difficulty I could restrain 
myself from confronting them and shaming 
them. The conversation was long; the punch 
bowl deep. Their narrative was not a connected 
narrative, as I have given it, but broken by 
conversational remarks, suggestions, references, 
and exclamations. My heart burned within me 
when I thought of him I loved being deserted 
and in prison. 

When they quitted the ship, the captain came 
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to me. He found me in a state that can be de- 
scribed only by the French word frimissante. 
I told him that I was resolved to go at once 
to Seville to see if anything could be done to 
comfort the Prince in his captivity, to alleviate 
his sufferings. "I will not see him," I said, 
" I dare not see him ; but all that faithful ser- 
vice can do for him in secret, the vows I made 
him before Heaven bind me to do for him; 
and all that I can do shall be done. Dear cap- 
tain, you say that he entrusted you with money 
for my use; let me have it now to use for 
him!" 

Finding that I was obstinate, the captain 
made arrangements to take me himself to Se- 
ville, leaving the ship in charge of his chief 
mate, while the repairs were getting done. We 
went by sea, in a gay little felucca, and, the 
weather being fine, with a fair wind, we made 
the run rapidly from Cape Santa Maria to San 
Lucar, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir. The 
captain, on reaching Seville, made inquiries 
about the Prince at once, and found that as 
soon as he had been introduced to the damp, 
grim, unwholesome room that had been assigned 
him as a prison, he told the Spanish officer in 
charge that to take up his abode in such a place 
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would kill him, as he had not folly recovered 
from an attack of Martinique fever, because of 
which he was returning home. The lieutenant 
replied that he was there on his parole. " I only 
promised," said the Prince, '*to remain in a 
habitable place during the King's pleasure." 
The lieutenant returned for answer that he had 
no orders to detain him by force. The Prince 
then sent his chaplain to the Dominicans pri- 
vately, to request permission to await advices 
from the Kings of Spain and France within the 
walls of their convent. The White fathers con- 
sented to receive him, and he moved, without 
molestation, to their monastery. Indeed, those 
in power, who knew him only as the heredi- 
tary Prince of Modena and the cousin of two 
powerfol kings, were unwilling to use violence, 
and awaited forther instructions from Madrid. 
All who knew him loved him almost at first 
sight, and did from pity what others acquiesced 
in from policy or timidity. 

The Dominican convent having the privi- 
lege of sanctuary, the Prince could not be 
removed from it by force. To drag him thence 
against his will would require the consent of 
the Provincial of the order and the Archbishop 
of Seville. He was therefore living quietly 
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under the protection of the Dominicans when 
the captain and I set out to see what could 
be done for him. As we landed from our 
boat upon one of the glittering white quays of 
Seville and proceeded into the city, we per- 
ceived that some commotion had been excited 
among the inhabitants ; and the captain, stop- 
ping to inquire from a bystander what it was, 
was answered that it was in consequence of an 
attempt made by the authorities to take a pris- 
oner of high rank from under the protection 
of the White fathers. People were pressing 
into the inclosed courtyard of the Dominican 
convent, and as we feared this could not but 
concern him whom we came to seek and suc- 
cor, we pressed in also. We learned that the 
Provincial and the Archbishop had at last con- 
sented to the removal of the Prince, provided 
it could be effected without bloodshed. The 
officer charged with the arrest entered the 
Prince's apartment, with his hat in one hand 
and his sword in the other, respectfully request- 
ing him, in the name of the King of Spain, to 
surrender. The Prince immediately seized his 
arms, and, gaining one of the corners of the 
room, was protesting that he would kill the 
first man who ventured to touch him. He was 
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surrounded by armed soldiers, whose weapons 
he parried with his sword. 

All this was going on, as we, in company 
with a crowd of other persons, passed through 
the convent gates and into the patio. The 
mob was furious with the Government, the 
Archbishop, and the Provincial. The Prince 
continued to defend himself with such resolu- 
tion, vigor, and skill, (for he was an accom- 
plished swordsman) that it would have been 
impossible to take him without spilling blood. 
The authorities of Seville, after receiving a 
report to this effect from the officer commis- 
sioned to make the arrest, and perceiving the 
savage humor of the crowd without, gave 
orders to the military to retire. 

As the soldiers came forth out of the convent 
gates, the mob hooted them, and then broke 
into wild shouts of enthusiasm for the Prince 
of Modena, "He deserves no such outra- 
geous treatment," they said. "He is a prince 
— the people's friend! Viva! Viva! We 
do not believe that any other prince can be his 
equal in courage, graciousness, and generosity. 
We know what he has done for oppressed peo- 
ple in Martinique. Here is his servant, who has 
told us everything; — with that they pointed 
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to Louison; — "and yet they treat him in this 
cruel fashion!" Here the crowd broke into 
groans. 

Satisfied that he was in health and had also 
secured the support and affection of the popu- 
lace, we went to a hotel ; but the next day I 
removed to the house of the English consul, a 
merchant in the place, a Scotsman by birth, 
and an old friend and clansman of Captain 
Macdonald. To the captain he could not 
extend hospitality on account of his outlawry 
by the British Government, but he was glad 
to oblige him by receiving me, after they had 
exchanged a few words in the street. 

For several days there was a lull in the affairs 
of the Prince. A crowd was always round the 
convent, and rent the air with their vivas when- 
ever they caught sight of him. The Govern- 
ment, beginning to feel the necessity of bringing 
such a state of affairs to an end, reopened ne- 
gotiations with the Dominicans, backed by 
information received from Paris concerning the 
Prince's rash interference with the government 
of Martinique. It was reported to the White 
fathers that in that island his relations had been 
chiefly with the Jesuits. The Prince's Domini- 
can chaplain was desired to give up his post in 
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the Prince's household, and the fathers in the 
convent announced to the authorities that they 
were willing to deliver up their guest if the time 
and manner of his capture were left entirely to 
them. This capture, we understood (for all 
Seville was talking about the affair), would be 
difficult. If the Prince walked in the garden, 
he carried a brace of pistols in his pocket ; when 
he dined, he placed them on either side of his 
plate. His meals were served to him by his 
valet, Louison, in his own apartment. He sat 
facing the door when he ate, so that no one 
could approach him unobserved. 

With his genial disposition and his generous 
sympathy for his fellow -men, he must have 
founfi time hang heavy on his hands, and his 
life in the Dominican cloister wearisome in the 
extreme. Most of the fathers shunned his 
company ; but there was a young lay brother, 
gay, vigorous, and alert, who was always ready 
to give him his society, and who, indeed, had 
been deputed to wait on him. His services 
were very agreeable to the Prince, whom he 
entertained by his somewhat coarse and bois- 
terous gaiety. One day this monk, who at 
meals stood behind his chair, related a jocose 
story, at which the Prince laughed heartily. 
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Seeing him thus suddenly off his guard, the 
traitor seized him forcibly behind by both 
his arms, and stamped furiously with his foot 
upon the floor. Some constables who were in 
waiting instantly appeared, and hurried away 
the Prince to his former infamous and filthy 
prison, where they fastened a chain about his 
waist, and others round his ankles. 

As soon as this was noised abroad, all Seville 
was again excited. The next day the Prince 
was sent for to be examined by the judges, 
but he refused to answer any of their questions. 
The authorities yielded so far to the influence 
of his gracious, princely presence, and to the 
clamor in his favor in the streets, that his 
chains were taken off, and he was remanded, 
not to his dungeon, but to a respectable apart- 
ment in the prison, where a guard was set over 
him, commanded by a captain and a lieutenant 
of artillery. Meantime, such of his retinue as 
had not deserted him were examined as to his 
conduct and designs in Martinique, he being 
accused of having endeavored to detach that 
island from its allegiance to the French King. 

My hope that he was on the point of being 
set at liberty had been raised when the consul 
brought word of the result of his examination 
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before his Spanish judges ; but my heart died 
within me when I heard that after the examin- 
ation of his attendants he was condemned to 
labor as a galley slave upon the Spanish forti- 
fications in Africa, at Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, 
during the King's pleasure. His attendants 
(as no galley slave could require attendance) 
were ordered to leave Spain, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



AMOR OMNIA VINCIT. 



w 



'HAT I suffered when I heard the terrible 
sentence of the judges no words can de- 
scribe. We had met a Spanish galley as we 
sailed from Faro to San Lucar. She was ma- 
king for Cadiz, with wretches chained to her 
benches, degraded below the level of brute 
beasts, savage taskmasters with whips being 
set over them. I had heard stories of brave 
Huguenots who had for years — aye, even for 
twenty years — supported such an existence with 
patience and dignity; but they were strength- 
ened by the grace of God, and by the grandeur 
of the cause for which they suffered. I believe 
that I grew older in those days of mental an- 
guish than I should have done under other 
circumstances, had each day been a year. But, 
after all, — though I had no means of knowing 
it, — the Prince for whom I agonized was living 
quietly in a carved and lofty chamber, where his 
physical comforts were careftilly ministered to, 
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though the weariness and loneliness of impris- 
onment must, to a man of his social and active 
nature, have been very distressing, AH that I 
could do for him was to pray and weep. Behind 
the Moorish walls which shut him from my 
sight all knowledge of his fate was concealed 
from the public, and from me. 

Meantime, bets ran high in Seville as to 
whether the prisoner whom the King's judges 
had condemned to an ignominious punishment 
was the hereditary Prince of Modena or an 
impostor. As much as twenty thousand crowns 
was said to be at stake, and agents were secretly 
dispatched to Italy, to ascertain, if possible, the 
whereabouts of the true Prince, and something 
of his history after he had quitted the allied 
army, two years before. These agents visited 
Modena, Massa- Carrara, Reggio, and even 
Venice. They gathered much information in 
those places about the wild pranks of his early 
life, but nowhere could they obtain any satis- 
factory news of him. What surprised them, 
however, was that, so far as their means en- 
abled them to discover, no anxiety was felt 
about his fate at the courts of Modena and 
Massa- Carrara. 

It must not be forgotten that parental ten- 
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derness is but a bourgeois virtue. Each young 
French nobleman or prince is kept in strict alle- 
giance to the head of his family. If any such 
young man gets into serious trouble, — loses 
extravagant sums at play, is undutifiil, disloyal, 
or shows any eccentricity in his religious opin- 
ions (except fashionable skepticism), — a lettre de 
cachet can always be obtained from the minister, 
and quarters in the Bastille, or a dungeon at 
Vincennes, or in the Tour d' If, or at Pignerol, 
or some other such place, yawn to receive him. 
How far tKe Prince's passing design of secur- 
ing a principality for himself in Martinique had 
matured I had no means of knowing ; but His 
Most Christian Majesty, the head of his house, 
could not be ignorant that he had seriously in- 
terfered in the administration of affairs in that 
island, had thrown its government into con- 
fusion ; and if, added to this, Louis knew that 
he had dared to affiliate himself with the Prot- 
estants of the Cevennes by going through a 
Protestant ceremony of marriage, no wonder 
that chains and dungeons may have seemed a 
punishment too light for such aggravated of- 
fences. The tyranny of court life and the 
tyranny of etiquette, under which all royal and 
illustrious persons live, makes many a madcap 
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prince (witness the career of the Prince de 
Ligne), and Hercule Renaud d' Este had dis- 
tinguished himself among them. But while it 
pleased the court of France to instigate the 
King of Spain to the severest measures against 
the rebellious youth who had violated all the 
traditions of the House of Bourbon, it was not 
forgotten that he was heir to an independent 
principality in Italy, and that too much severity 
might some day set him in dangerous oppo- 
sition to the interests of his relatives in France 
and Spain ; for that reason, although the sen- 
tence of the judges was frightfully severe and 
ignominious, its execution was by no means 
what its words conveyed to my imagination. 
After some weeks it was announced that those 
condemned to work as galley slaves in Africa, 
on the fortifications of Ceuta, were to set out 
for Cadiz — the Prince among them. 

A Spanish poet has called Seville "the glory 
of Spain and the admiration of the world," but 
it can easily be believed that its glories made 
little impression upon me, and that I had no 
heart for admiration. Captain Macdonald was 
not with me at Seville. He had returned with 
all speed to Faro; thence the "Good Fortune" 
made a quick passage to Bordeaux. There, 
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through the good offices of his friend the British 
Consul at Seville, he received a pardon from 
the British Government, his offence having 
consisted only in facilitating the escape of un- 
fortunate gentlemen who had taken part in the 
rebellion of 1745. He went thence to Scotland 
to see his family, and, if possible, to secure 
command of an English merchantman to trade 
in the Mediterranean, 

I was still under the protection of the Con- 
sul's wife at Seville, but I now resolved to 
follow "the chain," as it was called, to Cadiz, 
where some opportunity might be offered me 
of rendering help or service to him I loved. 
But "the chain" did not include the Prince. 
There was great commotion in Seville on the 
day of its departure. All the populace were in 
the streets, and the authorities were in extreme 
dread of some hostile demonstration. They 
took every precaution, both by removing the 
Prince with suitable dignity in order to pacify 
the people and by having the garrison of the 
city under arms. 

A carriage with six mules was drawn up at 
the door of the prison. I saw Rinaldo when he 
came out, supported, or rather guarded, on one 
side by the captain who had been set over him, 
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and on the other by the lieutenant. He was very 
pale, but he smiled, bowed graciously to the 
crowd on his right hand and on his left, and 
apparently took a cordial leave of those who had 
had him in their custody. Preceded by two files 
of infantry, and passing between two lines of 
soldiers in the streets, he was driven slowly out 
of the city. At Cadiz he was taken to the 
Fort of Caragnas, whose commandant was a 
coarse Frenchman named Devan. He had 
somehow risen from the ranks, and was des- 
pised for the lowness of his birth by other offi- 
cers in the French army. Exasperated by their 
neglect, he deserted to the Spaniards. He was 
soured and embittered against the state of 
things in France, where merit, as he expressed 
it, had little chance, and birth claimed and 
received everything. When he was informed 
that he would be held answerable for the safe 
keeping of the Prince, but that he must treat 
him with all politeness, he replied, "When I 
I am to be answerable for the safety of a 
prisoner, I know but one manner of treating 
him, and that is to put him in irons." 

The Prince, happily, was only a few days in 
this man's custody. When the convicts were 
embarked for Ceuta, the Prince was put into a 
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separate vessel. As it was about to set sdl, the 
secretary of the Governor of Cadiz appeared 
on board, and presented to the Prince eight 
hundred reals (two hundred francs), "This 
is what remains," he said, "from the sale of 
the effects of Your Highness, after deducting 
the money that has been spent for you." 

The Prince laughed scornfully. "Present 
my acknowledgments to the Governor," he 
said, "for making me his almoner." Then, 
raising his voice, he cried out to the galley 
slaves who were to row his vessel: *' Com- 
rades ! the Governor is very generous ; he has 
sent you some money!" And going down 
among the benches he distributed the eight 
hundred reals to the crew. This circumstance 
was much talked about in Seville, as was also 
the fact that the prisoner had been addressed as 
"Your Highness" by the secretary of the 
Governor. 

Ceuta is a strongly fortified port, immedi- 
ately opposite Gibraltar and under the shadow 
of Gibel Musa, the Mount Abyla anciently 
known as one of the Pillars of Hercules. The 
town (originally founded by the Romans) is 
held by the Spaniards as an ofi^et to Gibral- 
tar, but the surrounding country remains in 
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possession of the Moors, who bitterly resent 
the settlement planted in their midst by Chris- 
tians. Twice since this eighteenth century 
began they have attacked the place; but it is 
strongly defended on the land side, while, un- 
like Gibraltar, it has few guns mounted toward 
the sea. The Moors have outposts all along 
the edge of a range of hills which, on the west 
side, overlook the little city ; and any Christian 
venturing beyond the Neutral Ground, a val- 
ley which separates the Moors and Christians, 
would be almost sure to find a foe crouching 
behind a bush or rock ready to fire on him. 
To the east, that is, on the seaward side, there 
is a long sea beach, which is really a succession 
of low sand hills. A mole runs out from the 
town into the sea, but among the sand hills 
there are tiny bays, frequented by fishing-craft 
and feluccas. 

Beyond the walled town of Ceuta, upon 
steeply rising ground, stands a convent of 
Franciscan fi-iars, who have charge of the con- 
vict hospital and endeavor in every way to 
ameliorate the condition of the unhappy con- 
victs, who, with the soldiers that guard them, 
make up the population of Ceuta. 

The Moors, though hostile to Spaniards, 
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and bitter haters of all Christians, have never- 
theless an eye to business. Multitudes of them 
cross over to Gibraltar to supply the garrison 
with wine, fruit, vegetables, meat, and grain; 
they also keep up relations with the friars, who 
frequently negotiate with them for the ransom 
of Christian captives. The man in authority 
most active in such transactions is Ali Obaba, 
a near relative of the Sultan of Morocco, and 
chief general in command of his forces on the 
frontier. 

To go to Ceuta was, for me, impossible, for 
the Spanish Government was disinclined to let 
foreign Christians view the fortifications they 
were rapidly erecting or strengthening. There 
were huts under the shadow of a mighty rock 
which confronted Gibraltar, for the accommo- 
dation of the convicts, a few buildings for port 
purposes, and barracks for the soldiers; but 
the presence of strangers was neither desired 
nor provided for. The wife of the English 
consul at Seville, who had shown herself to me 
all goodness, sympathy, and compassion, find- 
ing that I could not be happy out of sight of 
Ceuta, wrote to the lady of the Governor of 
Gibraltar on my behalf. She told her, I sup- 
pose, what she knew of my sad story, and that 
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lady generously offered to receive me into her 
household. On the great rock, sitting often at 
the foot of the flagstaff, I spent many hours, 
looking through the old ship's glass of the 
"Sainte Luce," which I had with me, across 
the short tossing waves of the strait, at the ever 
changing scenery of the seacoast and mountains 
of Morocco. Many vessels passed and repassed, 
in all their sea-bird beauty. 

One day Captain Macdonald came into port. 
He had secured a ship for the Mediterranean 
trade; indeed, he was part owner. When he 
landed he came at once to the Government 
House to see me, but his first exclamation was, 
"How much you have changed, lassie!" He 
said that I had lost all the freshness of my 
youth, all the sparkle in my eyes. He declared 
that he must put a stop to my moping. Was 
there nothing to amuse a pretty lady in Gibral- 
tar ? I answered that I went nowhere except to 
some spot where I could gaze on the Morocco 
coast, the sky line, and the sea. He said that 
was very bad; that he must have me out 
amongst the lively crowds upon the Neutral 
Sands and on the promenade. "And, by the 
way," he added: "I am told that all the ladies 
and the officers, besides the riff-raff of the gar- 
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rison, are to be afoot this afternoon, — or rather 
on horseback or in carriages, — to see some 
races. I shall be there, and you must come 
with me." 

"Oh, no," I cried. "I am not fit for gaiety; 
my heart is too heavy. Even to please you I 
cannot join the crowd. I know no one in 
Gibraltar." 

"I thought," he said, smiling, "that you 
might get up an interest in one of the horses. 
It belongs to Ali Obaba, a cousin of the Sultan 
of Morocco. He is a man who is thought anx- 
ious to deliver your Prince by attacking Ceuta, 
if he can persuade His Highness in return to 
head the Moslem forces ; at least so they talk 
in the garrison, where the English would not 
at all discountenance an attempt on the part of 
the Moors to take possession of the other Pil- 
lar of Hercules. I thought, besides, that you 
might be pleased to see the horse for another 
reason. Your Prince rode him when he made 
his triumphal entry into Seville, after which the 
Emir bought him. He is a splendid animal. 
There is much betting upon him among the 
officers ; and who do you think is here in charge 
of him?" 

"Am I likely to know?" 
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"Well, I thought you might have met him 
somewhere in the streets or on the parade 
ground. He would not know you probably, 
having never seen you in the disguise, as he 
would call it, of a fair lady. It is Louison,who 
succeeded you as page and valet to His High- 
ness. He is here in charge of the horse. I am 
told he is to ride him as a jockey." 

All at once my interest in the races was ex- 
cited. "Let us go!" I cried. 

The captain at once hired a stylish trap, 
which I fear he paid for heavily, and among a 
crowd of carriages we emerged from the Eastern 
Gate on to the Neutral Ground, a long beach 
connecting the Lion of the Rock with the main- 
land. We were the observed of all observers, 
for the Governor's wife had generously assisted 
in my toilet for the occasion, and neither of us 
had beien seen before in public on the Neutral 
Ground ; but I soon found that a new female 
face, though, as the captain told me, it had lost 
its freshness, attracted the eyes of all the English 
officers in garrison. 

Oh, how my heart beat ! How eager I was 
that the horse he had once bestrode should 
win ! I believe I attracted much attention by 
my childlike enthusiasm. His horse did win ; 
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and after the race was over Captain Macdonald 
brought up Louison to receive my praise and a 
reward. Louison looked earnestly at me, but he 
did not recognize the cabin boy of the "Sainte 
Luce'' in the radiant lady smiling upon him at 
Gibraltar. 

I asked him about Martinique; about his 
voyage in the " Raphael ;" about what, since that 
ship reached Faro, had happened to him and 
his master. But most I asked about the horse, 
for an idea had flashed through me, and though 
I did not know how it could be worked out, I 
was absorbed by it. "The horse is as swift as 
he is beautiful," I said, "but is he a good 
jumper?" Louison answered for every good 
quality in the animal he loved. No English 
steeple chaser, he was sure, could compete with 
him in leaping. Then I looked up into the 
captain's face. I saw he read my thoughts and 
did not altogether discourage them. 

"Can we ?" I said, responding to his thought. 

He answered: "It may be your Prince's 
death ; it may be his deliverance, or his ruin." 
Dear Captain, you must help me !" I cried. 
Think of your Bohemian gentleman ! — of the 
story you told us on board the "Sainte Luce!" 
It was not in vain that you told us that story. 
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He has not forgotten it, I am sure. O Captain, 
I implore you, help us to do it ! You must let 
me at least try. Let me see him and remind 
him of the story. Oh, let me try ! " 

"Poor little one!" he said, "you are tremb- 
ling and quivering with excitement; you are 
not fit for such an enterprise. Well, calm your- 
self. I will run over to Ceuta, and see the lay 
of the land." 

In three days the good captain came back. 
He smiled as he greeted me. He had seen the 
Prince, though only for a moment, and in the 
presence of several of the friars. They had 
had a recent fright, he said, having discovered 
treachery on the part of Ali Obaba, and were 
now very unwilling that strangers should hold 
any communication with their prisoner. They 
had found out that the Prince had received an 
offer from the Moor to attack the convent with 
forty thousand men and set him at liberty, pro- 
vided he would turn renegade and lead their 
forces in an assault upon the fortifications of 
Ceuta ; for Ali Obaba calculated that, encour- 
aged by the leadership of their fellow -prisoner, 
the convicts would rise upon their Spanish 
guards, and so might easily capture the city. 

"And did the Prince agree to this?" I cried. 
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"No/* said the captain. "He refused to be 
a renegade. Not, I fancy, that religious scruples 
much troubled him, but he was held back by a 
sentiment of honor. AK Obaba is offended, 
but he is supposed to be unwilling to break off 
all relations either with your Prince or with the 
convent, for he makes some advantageous bar- 
gains with the brethren for the ransom of Chris- 
tian captives. 

But tell me of the Prince,** I cried. 
I found him in the garden of the convent, a 
beautiful place, with ample room for horseman- 
ship. I hinted to the friars that their princely 
captive was looking ill ; was suffering from lack 
of the exercise to which he had been accus- 
tomed. I suggested riding on horseback, and 
I offered to bring over for his recreation the 
beautiful gray race -horse that had won general 
admiration in the races at Gibraltar. ' But the 
horse belongs to Ali Obaba,' suggested one of 
the brothers ; *we could not permit any Moorish 
soldier to accompany him.' *You would not 
object,' I said, *to a French slave, his stable 
boy ? ' To that they consented, provided that 
the stable boy, as soon as he had delivered the 
horse, would go away. 

" Then I sailed from Ceuta and ran round to 
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Tangier, cut across the peninsula on horseback, 
and reached the camp of AH Obaba, on one of 
the foothills of the Gibel Musa, about two miles 
from the Franciscan convent; for I was not 
mlling to cross the Neutral Ground, for fear 
the friars should suspect me of conspiracy. 

"I found him disappointed by the rebuff he 
had received from the Prince, but not disin- 
clined to renew friendly relations with him. I 
endeavored to persuade him that the best way 
to placate His Highness, and to induce him 
eventually to enter into his views, might be to 
get him into his camp and surround him with 
his soldiers. I insinuated that I could secure 
the right to send a fine horse to the convent, 
to be ridden round the inclosure of the garden. 
*But,' said I, *I have no horse I could make 
use of; it would need an animal fleet enough 
to rush suddenly through the convent gate and 
gallop across the Neutral Ground to your out- 
posts before the lazy brothers recover from 
their astonishment. No such horse, I think, 
could be procured in Gibraltar.* Then I went 
further : Would Ali Obaba lend the Prince the 
splendid horse that had just won the Gibraltar 
races ? The Prince was already acquainted with 
the animal ; he would esteem it a great favor ; 
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it might dispose him to consider favorably the 
Emir's proposal to assist in the capture of 
Ceuta; he would appreciate an act so friendly 
on the part of the Moorish general. 

"Accordingly, to the loan of his horse, with 
Louison in charge of it, Ali Obaba consented. 
Thus far, I think," concluded the captain, "I 
have laid out our plans. Now we must con- 
sider how they are to be executed." 

He paused. There was silence between us. 
Both of us were thinking. At last the captain 
said slowly: "The brothers will admit into 
their garden only the horse and the stable boy. 
Can we depend on the sagacity of Louison to 
remind the Prince of the story that I once told 
him and you ? The friars are suspicious of cor- 
respondence ; I dare not charge him with any 
writing. Do you think Louison would let the 
Prince know accurately what has been planned 
by us for his deliverance?" 

"No, no!" I cried. "The boy can ride and 
swim, and I think him faithful ; but he has no 
capacity. I must go to the Prince myself. I 
must, I will ! O Captain, let me !" I seized his 
hands. I tried to kiss them, in the earnestness 
of my entreaty. 

"You would have to assume a Moorish 
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horse-boy's dress," he said. "To be sure, it 
would be covered by the white haik worn upon 
this coast alike by men and women." 

"In a case like this," I cried, "I mind noth- 
ing. How can I think of myself?" 

"Well," he said, "I can tell you no more 
now. I must go on planning. Stand ready, 
even as to your disguise, for the news I may 
bring you on my next visit, before we are more 
than a few days older." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



FOR THE BEST. 



CC A RE you ready for our enterprise?" said 
the captain, three days later. " Are your 
Moorish habiliments and your white haik pre- 
pared? Are your pretty curls cut ojfF? And 
have you schooled yourself to say, if necessary, 
*Pax Vobiscum,' or, * There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet*? Dress your- 
self at once, and let me see you in the character 
of a young Mohammedan. Bring along all 
your courage, your intelligence, and presence 
of mind, and I have good hope that we may 
be successful, provided nothing unlooked for 
should occur." 

"But are we to attempt our enterprise in 
the darkness ? The sunset gun has fired ; the 
night gates are closed. The twilight \% short; 
darkness will soon be here." 

"To-morrow will be the right time," he an- 
swered; "but I am going to take you over the 
ground, that you may instruct the Prince. It 
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is dangerous ground that he must ride over 
after his exit. You may have to sleep to-night 
under the stars. You will not be back in Gib- 
raltar till the day after to-morrow." 

So he took me on board his ship^ moored in 
the bay under the rock. We passed the night 
gate by permission of the Governor, and set 
sail for Ceuta in the darkness. The sea in the 
strait was rough, but I was immune from sea- 
sickness. In the offing off Ceuta, three miles 
out to sea, we lay to, and the captain and I, 
who had hardly spoken one word to each other 
during our little voyage, were transferred to his 
gig, and landed on the sand dunes, in one of 
the little bays frequented by fishermen. 

Then the captain took a dark lantern, and 
led the way up a rugged path obstructed by 
boulders, tall cacti, and thick bushes. 

"Along here our Prince must gallop," said 
the captain, "as fast as his horse can put foot 
to the ground. Pray that he may not step into 
any holes in the darkness ; for my own part, I 
would rather trust my feet. But I will station 
these men," pointing to three sailors who ac- 
companied us, *'to stand behind some of these 
rocks and point him out the way. I doubt the 
good friars will not risk their necks in pursuit^ 
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especially as I am convinced that they will give 
him credit for steering his course in another 
direction. They will think he has gone off to 
join Ali Obaba; that he has gone round their 
garden wall, crossed the Neutral Ground to the 
Moorish outposts, and is coming to attack them 
with an army of Moors. The gig will be wait- 
ing for him where you and I have landed, and 
— hey, presto ! — he will be beyond reach of 
friars. Moors, or Spaniards before the poor 
brethren have recovered their senses. I shall 
have him on board my ship and off for his 
Italian principality. But here we are at the wall 
which incloses the garden of the convent." 

There was a small, smooth piece of turf at 
this place. "Here," said the captain, "he must 
make his leap. Impress that upon him well. 
I have ascertained that certain rascally lay 
brethren, panting for liberty and for forbidden 
pleasures, have occasionally got over the wall at 
this place, and loosely replaced the top stones 
after dislodging them. My men will take those 
stones down to-night in the darkness. Take 
notice, this is the spot where the leap must be 
made ; and the Prince, if he find himself out- 
side the wall in safety, must ride as fast as his 
horse can carry him down this rough hillside 
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to the sea. The rest will be my care. Now 
as to yourself: It seems harder to prepare for 
your safety, dear lady, but I have promised the 
Governor's wife that you shall come to no harm. 
I trust to your courage, your intelligence, your 
self-devotion, and your discretion." 

Then he led me round the inclosure to its 
western side, where the hill on which the con- 
vent stood sloped to the Neutral Ground. 
"Here is a ruin," he said, leading the way to 
it, "old Moorish, or old Roman, I do not 
know which : it is of no consequence. In this 
ruin you must hide yourself. About midday 
Louison will approach, leading the horse. His 
dress will be just like yours. Suddenly change 
places with him. Take the horse up to the 
convent and deliver him over to the Prince in 
the garden. When you have exchanged a few 
words, and he comprehends your instructions, 
slip out of the gate before he has mounted. It is 
arranged that having given him the horse, you 
are not to remain with him. When the breth- 
ren are amazed and bewildered by his desperate 
leap, they will all run to the eastern wall to see 
what has become of him. By that time you 
will be out of the convent gate, and with a pro- 
tector I shall provide for you, you must make 
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your escape to Ceuta. You and he will look 
like Franciscan novices in your haiks. Pull 
your hood well down over your face, and if you 
think best, run, calling out that the Prince has 
escaped to the Moorish outposts. At the mole 
you will find a boat waiting. Your protector 
will put you into it, and its crew will row you 
out to a felucca, which will land you at Gibral- 
tar; there the lady of the Governor will be 
looking out for you. Meantime, I shall have 
your Prince on board my ship, and in a week 
will have landed him in Italy." 

"And I shall never see him more," I moaned. 

"Probably not," he replied. 

"Best so," I answered. 

And, giving me a Scotch plaid which he had 
brought over his arm, and a small basket with 
something to eat, the captain left me on the 
Neutral Ground, crouching among the ruins. 

All happened as he had planned it. About 
midday Louison appeared with the gray horse. 
We rapidly changed places. I led the noble 
charger to the gate of the convent. The 
brothers crowded round me, for they were not 
insensible to the beauty of the animal, and had 
heard how he had distanced all the English 
horses in the races at Gibraltar. In a few mo- 
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ments I was in the garden, in the presence of 
him who seemed to me a thousand fold more 
dear in his distress than when I had last seen 
him in Martinique in his hour of triumph, 
dming in royal state in the refectory of the 
Dominicans. I presented myself to him as a 
young Christian slave in the confidence of Ali 
Obaba, and while the brothers were busy ex- 
amining the horse, I whispered that I had been 
sent to present this horse to him as a gift, and 
to propose plans for his escape from captivity. 

He mistook me. He thought I was renew- 
ing, the previous proposal made by the Emir, 
and he answered sternly that he could not join 
with Moslems to the prejudice of Christians ; 
besides, he added that the brothers of St. 
Francis had been kind to him. 

Then standing beside the horse, with my face 
concealed behind his glossy neck and silvery 
mane, I said softly, " Rinaldo ! " 

He turned toward me a startled look. Then 
his expression changed. 

"Buon Die!" he cried. Then after a mo- 
ment's pause: "Is this you — you here — you 
thus disguised — my Antoinine in this place? 
Has she come back to me?" 

"Hush," I said, drawing back, for he seemed 
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about to run round the horse and clasp me. 
"We have no time to spare now. Eyes may 
be upon us. Convents have ears.'* 

Then briefly, and in Martinique French, I 
detailed to him the plan arranged between my- 
self and Captain Macdonald. I reminded him 
of the story of the brave Bohemian ; I saw that 
he remembered it; I pointed out the place 
where his horse could make the leap, and then, 
slipping in among the white-robed and white- 
hooded Franciscan friars, I quietly withdrew. 

The brethren possessed no animals but pack 
mules ; they were delighted at the possession of 
a Barbary charger. 

When I issued from the convent I was about 
to go rapidly down the hill to Ceuta, when 
I was joined by apparently another white - 
robed Franciscan. A moment afterwards there 
was wild confusion in the convent: a rush to 
the gate, a scurry to the walls, shouts, and 
even screams. My Prince had leaped the wall. 
The brothers looked for him on the side of 
the convent which faced the outposts of the 
Moors. But rapidly as I was dragged along by 
Louison, dressed like myself, and by a rough 
seaman who had joined us, I caught sight of 
him as, with breakneck speed, his gallant horse 
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came down the hill. The noble animal had 
done its best. 

Hercule Renaud d' Este was a splendid horse- 
man. After I left him he rode quietly twice 
round the garden of the convent ; then he put 
his horse to its full speed, as if to try its paces, 
while the brothers stood admiring his exhibition 
of horsemanship, thrown off their guard by a 
frenzy of admiration. Suddenly, as he careered 
at full gallop round the garden walks, he put 
his horse at the angle of the wall that I had 
pointed out to him. He disappeared. The 
friars charged to watch him were paralyzed with 
amazement. Then they rushed to the eastern 
wall, climbed up on it, and looked down. They 
had nerved themselves to see the mangled re- 
mains of a crushed horse and rider. 

But the Prince had great experience in horse- 
manship, and knew well how to use all his ad- 
vantages. On alighting after the desperate leap 
the horse almost fell on its knees, but, sup- 
ported by the skilful management of the rider, 
was up and away in a moment. Down the only 
practicable path for man or horse they thun- 
dered, over rocks and slippery turf, at break- 
neck speed, leaving the friars (who lost sight 
of them among the bushes) swarming from their 
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gate ; for they were confident he was in league 
with Ali Obaba, and they were without means 
to give an alarm to the authorities at the port 
to turn out the garrison and intercept the 
fugitive. 

The gig of Captain Macdonald lay waiting 
for the Prince. Breathless, he flung himself 
into it, almost as soon as his horse's feet had 
touched the strand. The men stretched to their 
oars. The sails were set the moment that he 
put his foot on the ship's deck, where the cap- 
tain received him with boisterous welcome. 
Some shots came thundering from the batteries 
on shore, but the vessel put to sea at once, with 
wind and tide in her favor. 

It was not until the Prince went down into 
the cabin that he seemed to miss me. Then 
he exclaimed: "Where is my Huguenot wife? 
Where is Antoinine ? It is she who has saved 
me!" 

**She will be under the care of the Governor 
of Gibraltar and his wife before sunset," replied 
the captain, coldly. "We are bound for Genoa, 
but I will land Your Highness at Leghorn, 
whence in a few hours you can reach Modena." 

But the Prince stormed. He was so furious 
that the captain consented at last to change his 
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course and run over to Gibraltar. This he did 
to satisfy the Prince, but he had little doubt 
that the Governor would not permit the young 
man to go ashore. 

Meantime the felucca waiting for me beyond 
the mole at Ceuta had taken in her boat and 
filled her sails. We were making for Gibraltar, 
and we reached it a little in advance of the ship 
of Captain Macdonald, which, soon after I land- 
ed, dropped anchor in Algeciras Bay. 

By the Prince's orders the captain went on 
shore at once and informed the Governor whom 
he had on board. The Governor knew all he 
had to tell him in advance, having seen me in 
his wife's presence, as soon as I could change 
my haik and the habiliments of a Moorish 
horse-boy for woman's apparel. When the cap- 
tain presented the compliments of the Prince, 
and demanded the Governor's permission to 
land in Gibraltar, if only for a few hours, under 
English protection, the Governor had his an- 
swer ready : " Let him beware of coming ashore 
here," he said. "I should treat him as Devan 
did at Cadiz, and put him at once in irons." 

The captain carried back these words to the 
Prince. He then set sail. I watched hi^ reced- 
ing ship until her last white topsail dipped 
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below the horizon. Then I felt that the work 
of my life was over. But I had accomplished 
his deliverance 1 I was triumphant! It was I 
who had set him free ! I was thankful ; I was 
happy ! I cried out to God my joyful thanks, 
for it was He who had given me my heart's 
desire and the means and courage to accom- 
plish It. Besides, I felt that He had shielded 
me from temptation, while making me the in- 
strument for delivering from danger, degrada- 
tion, and captivity, the husband whom I loved 
— the husband whom I had vowed to love, to 
honor, and to cherish, and whom I had loved 
most when renouncing him. 

Perhaps all this fervor in time may die away. 
Perhaps life will hereafter seem to me lonely, 
and very long. Will it be long ? I hope not. 
But the day of my love's deliverance has 
crowned my life with mercy. That day I shall 
always look back on as the starlit spot in 
my clouded sky. I set him free! Oh, tri- 
umph ! Oh, great joy ! I have sent him to 
work out his destiny in the station he was 
born to ; I have released him from all the con- 
sequences of the rash act that he committed in 
the Gevaudan. 

All that is within me rings with praise, happi- 
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ness, and gratitude. My heart can only express 
my happiness in Marot's words : 

La voici 1* hcurcusc joumcc 

Que Dieu a hit ft plein desir! 
Par vous soit joie demenee, 

£t prenons en elle plaisir! 
Or te prions Dieu notre P&re! 

En ta garde & ce coup nous den 
Et en fortune si prospire 

Dorenavant nous tien.* 

My only regret would have been for the 
noble Barbary horse abandoned on the beach, 
but that Louison refused to get into the boat 
with me, and went back to capture and protect 
his favorite. I hope he was able to restore 
him to Ali Obaba, as some consolation for our 
seeming treachery, for I could not ease my 
conscience by a remark made by Captain Mac- 
donald during the few moments he passed with 

* Ah ! day of joy and happiness ! 

Day made to pleasure me ! 
By thee be joy excited. 

May all rejoice in thee! 
Dear God, our Father, hear us! 

And keep us by Thy grace 
As glad and thankful as to-day 

Henceforth in every place. 
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me at Gibraltar, that, after all, Ali Obaba was 
only a Mohammedan. 

The Governor has promised to find me a 
passage to England. There I shall get news 
of my father. My mission as Rinaldo's wife is 
ended: I cannot surround the Prince of Mo- 
dena with my cares. There is no occasion for 
me to remain at Gibraltar ; I will not even wait 
for Captain Macdonald on his return voyage. 
The sooner I am far away from Italy and from 
him it holds, the better. A transport ship re- 
turning to England, with some soldiers' wives 
and children from Port Mahon, is reported in 
the ofling. It may touch at Gibraltar, and 
perhaps 

Here ends the closely written manuscript. 
Appended to it is a printed slip cut from a 
newspaper. It is part of a letter written by a 
lieutenant on board H. M. S. Leda, Captain 
Hamilton, R. N., to his mother, the Lady Gil- 
christ, in Edinburgh : — 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF SELF-DEVOTION. 

H. M. S. Leda, 
Sept. 5, 1751. 
Off the Coast of Morocco. 

Wc had a furious Levanter at the entrance of the 

straits. At length we were compelled to yield, and for several 
days lay comfortably under the lee of Cape Spartel, a grand 
promontory, which towers over the sea ; but the coast extend- 
ing southwards is barren and inhospitable as far as eye can 
reach. Yesterday we had a sad adventure, about which my 
honored mother may be pleased to learn. 

About three P. M., having again put out to sea, the wind 
being abated, we were off* what is called Riff* coast. It might 
rather be called the Reef coast, being all reef and rocks and 
shoals. Here we sighted a ship ashore at some distance, 
which we made out to be one of His Majesty* s transports, 
with signals of distress flying. Captain Hamilton, not liking 
to set his ship too close inshore, determined to send a boat 
to her assistance, and placed me in command. We hoped to 
save some of her people. The Moors upon that coast are 
dreadful wreckers, and no one who lands there may expect 
mercy, the best that he can hope for being to be sold into the 
interior as a slave. 

The wreck was lying broadside on a low reef. With the 
glass we could make out but little stir on board of her. When 
we had rowed about halfway, the sea being still very rough, 
we saw a small boat with six oars coming towards us. She 
was crowded with women and children. One man only, 
besides the rowers on the thwarts, was in the stem ; he was 
the captain of the wrecked ship, bringing off" her passengers. 
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The rest of the crew, as wc learned afterwards, together with 
five or six soldiers, had, on seeing the position of the vessel, 
and remarking parties of evil -looking Moors on the beach, 
stolen the long boat and made off in the direcdon of Gibraltar. 
There is very litde chance that they ever reached it, I doubt 
they must have perished, which indeed they deserved for 
deserdng helpless women and children. Had they stayed by 
the ship, all might have been saved, All this we found out 
afterwards. As we approached the boat, — which the women 
baled out with all their strength, for her gunwale dipped 
every now and then into the water, — the captain stood up 
and hailed us : << There's two women left behind upon the 
wreck," he called, <<and she's going fast to pieces. One's 
a lady, and the other a sergeant's wife. A guinea apiece to 
you, my men, out of my own pocket, if you save the lady!" 

The men bent their backs at this. As we drove on we 
saw the women that he spoke of on the poop deck, the only 
part of the wreck that remained out of water. One we knew 
to be ajady by her dress; the other was an old woman. 
Though the men rowed with a will, especially after we were 
in sight of those we came to save, before we reached the 
wreck a wave of more than usual size broke over her. When 
its fury had passed there was nothing before us but the reef 
and floating dmbers. 

One woman was washed near the boat. A man sprang 
overboard and seized her by the arm. Eager hands pulled 
her into our boat. It was the old woman. In vain we 
rowed round and round the spot, at great risk from floating 
timbers. No trace of tlie poor lady could we find. 

When the woman we had saved came to herself she told 
us their story: After the men had gone off in the long boat, 
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only the captain remained on board, with his three officers 
and three able seamen of the crew. She was a transport, 
homeward bound to England, short of hands, with five or six 
soldiers going home, and a dozen women and children. The 
captain and the six men launched the remaining boat as soon 
as they saw us in the distance. It was impos»ble the boat 
could hold them all ; the six men were needed to row her, 
and the captain was the steersman. It was all that they could 
do to keep her off the wreck with oars and boat hooks. They 
had had to launch her to windward. 

The captain, before getting into the boat, spoke to the 
women. He said that those with little children might go 
first — and the lady; the others must draw lots. The lots 
of those who were to stay until the boat could be brought 
back fell to the sergeant's wife, whom we had picked up, 
and to a poor young woman we all could see would soon be 
a mother. A ladder was lowered over the side of the ship. 
The crew in the boat and the captain were keeping her off 
with oars and a boat hook. To every one's surprise, it 
was the lady who assisted in passing every woman and child 
into the boat. 

When all were in but the two who had drawn bad lots, 
and the boat was loaded to the water's edge, the lady stepped 
back from the gangway. The captain called to her to make 
haste, and held out his arms to catch her. She stooped and 
kissed the younger woman, who sat weeping bitterly. <<It is 
your turn," she said. **I have no child or husband." Then 
she passed the young woman over the side and into the cap- 
tain's arms. The captain gave a gesture as if he would have 
flung her into the sea when he received her. But the boat 
was cast off. The lady knew how to handle a rope. He 
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could do nothing but row with all speed toward the Leda, 
and hope to come back in time to rescue the brave lady who 
had given away her chance for life. 

There was bitter weeping among the soldiers' wives when 
our boat reached the Leda. Most of them were impulsive 
Irishwomen. Their disappointment seemed all the more great 
because we had saved the old Scotchwoman. They raised 
their Irish waO upon the deck. One of them said that the 
lady surely was a blessed saint who had been sent by God to 
save them. Another said that she had seen her as they put 
off from the vessel waving a white banner, with a glory round 
her head, and that her &ce was glowing like the ^ce of an 
angel. "Yes! Glory be to God!'* they cried, "She is a 
saint, and so there is no need for us to grieve for her. She 
has gone back to her own place beside the Blessed Virgin! " 

*'Hold your tongues!*' said the captain of the transport, 
who overheard them. " No more of your Popish nonsense 
about saints! The lady was a Protestant." 

The other printed scrap had evidently been 
cut from the page of some encyclopaedia: — 

DIED, September 5, 1803, Hercules III., Duke of 
Modena. He was bom November 27, 1727, and married 
Maria Theresa, daughter and heiress of the last Prince of 
Massa- Carrara. In 1796 he was expelled by the French 
from his hereditary dominions, and retired to Venice, where 
he afterwards resided. He had accumulated great wealth, 
having during the latter part of his life devoted himself to the 
acquisition of money. 

THE END. 
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